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ORAL EXAMINATIONS OR WRITTEN ? 

Vur remarks in the August No. on this question 
have had, as they were attended, the effect of attract- 
ing attention. 


We could have wished that somewhat 


WESTERN PA. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The recent meeting of this body, the proceedings 


_of which are in the present No. does not seem to have 


been large, but the doings more spirited and the bu- 


siness transacted interesting. We have scen none 


‘of the papers read, except an abstract of Professor 
| Brewer's on Botany, which must have been able and 


appropriate. The propreity of the law granting Co. 


Superintendents power to annul Teacher's certificates, 


more of care had been taken in the reading of them, | the mode of Examining Teachers, the practicability 
so that the admission of the expediency of the written. of Graded Schools in Norms! Districts, and the 
form on some points might have been recognized. | marking of Teacher's certificates in reference to skill 
But. on the whole, nothing that has yet been said or, in teaching, were discussed ; and the association ad- 
written, has changed a single point of our expressed | journed to meet at Greensburg, in Westmoreland 
opinion. Especially in regard to the intention of the | county, the day before the assembling of the State 





Legislature in the act of 1854 on this point have our Teachers’ Association, in August, 1860. 
views only been confirmed by reconsideration. 

The prime object of the office of Co. Superinten- 
dent was and is to do for Directors those acts which 


they had been attempting but had failed to do prop-| 


erly. First, amongst these, was the Examination of 
Teachers. This was to be made for them and in 
their presence so that they could also judge of the 
applicant’s fitness. The mode of Examination, before, 


| 


NATIONAL NORMAL SCH )L ASSOCIATION. 
The doings of this body, also found in this No. will 
be read with interest. They show one thing, which is 
worth all the Legislation that could be piled upon 
the subject, by well meaning but uninformed legisla- 
tors, stimulated by equally well meaning but equally 


uninformed outside philanthropists ; and that is, that 


the act of 1854, and out of Philadelphia, was the) the teaching profession must generate and mould the 


oral, all over the State. 
mode evidently contemplated by the Legislature. 
No other will meet the conditions or satisfy the spirit, 
of the act of 1854. 

It has been one of the rules of this Journal not to) 
publish letters commendatory of its course, unless 
coupled with matter interesting to the reader. But 
we cannot forbear adding the following extract, from 
one of the oldest teachers and best Superintendents 
in the State : 

“ Please to accept my thanks for your article in 
the last Journal, upon written and oral examinations. 
The views there expressed are what I have believed 
to be the correct statement of the matter ; and I am 
glad to see them so well and so forcibly expressed, 
in that well written article.” 





That was therefore the, 


institutions for its own instruction, and that the prom- 
inent members of the profession must take the lead 
in the matter. 

We regret that a fuller report was not given of 
what was said in explanation of our own nascent 
Normal School System. But there is a good time 
coming. Pennsylvania next year will be heard of 
in the same body, giving results instead of promis- 
ing theories ; telling of actual professional training 
with model schoois as an integral part,—not of pro- 
fessional training with practical instruction omitted, 
like the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
left out; with all the authority and influence of a 
State institution and all the energy and economy 
of private management ; and with facility and power 
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In comparison with past, ‘the proceedings of the 


of expansion equal to the growing wants of a aia 9 
profession and a great State. ‘seventh annual meeting,” are far below the average 
Let teachers ponder over the meagre results, the in variety, importance and result. We regret to say 
conflicting theories and the unexpanding capacity of 8; but as the Association has a future to look to, as 
a Normal School established by State means and Well as a past to compare by,—the duty is impera- 
controlled by State authority. They will find that tive and not to be shrunk from. An agent that has 
it is as much in keeping with the standing armies effected so much for the common school system and 
and the Established religions of the old world, as, the teacher's profession, is to be cherished and de- 
these and it are inconsistent with home institutions. fended, even against its own mistakes, and to be kept, 
a if possible, in the line of duty and usefulness. 

SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THESTATE TEACH-' ‘The fields of the Association’s operations are two: 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. that of Public Sentiment,—operating on the Legisla- 

This was, in some respects, the most remarkable ture and producing amended school enactments and 
meeting of the Association yet held. It wus the; upon school officers to the improvement of school 
largest, the most imposing, and the best entertained. | administration ; and that of Professional Feeling,— 
From the first assembling till the final adjourn-| combining, harmonizing, invigorating and elevating 
ment, the spacious Hall in which the meetings were the teachers themselves. A few more such meetings 
held was filled, and often,—especially in the even- | will leave it without influence to attract, because with- 
ings,—to overflowing. And though the list of mem- out proceedings to command,public respect and atten- 
bers shows that probably only a fourth or a fifth of |tion. They will also leave it without that general pro- 
the audience became members, yet they were all at-, fessional representation from every part of the State, 
tentive listeners, and evidently well-wishers of the which can only be induced by the transaction of bu- 





cause, 
In the programme and outward appearance it was 


also well calculated to attract attention and to excite | 


the respect and confidence of the public. Distin- 
guished speakers from home and abroad were an- 
nounced. 
school system were set down for discussion,—such as 
the propriety of a law to compel parents to educate 
their children, the co-education of the sexes, the 
amendment of the present Normal School law, and a 


change in the age of admissibility into the schools, 
from five to seven years. The body of the County, 


Superintendents was also invited by the State Sup- 
erintendent to be present. A portion of all these 
promised elements of operation was secured, and the 
whole presented quite an imposing appearance. 

The entertainment was free, full and cheerfully 
given by the goodly borough of West Chester, which, 
from the humblest citizen to its chief municipal offi- 
cer, manifested a degree of hospitality and interest 
rarely equalled. Words of welcome greeted the dis- 


tant members at their quarters, and sounds of sweet | 


music filled the intervals of their proceedings. 

Still those proceedings were, to some extent, a 
failure. But one of the promised distinguished speak- 
ers was present, and but two of the very interesting 
school topics of the programme were discussed. It 
was only in the item of written reports that there 
was fulness of performance, in point of number. In 
discussion, there was complete disappointment, with 
the exception of that on compulsory education, which 
was general, able and interesting. The other topics 
were lost sight of, except that the revision of the 
constitution was attended to, and, almost at the mo- 
ment of adjournment, a qualified approval of the pre- 
sent Normal School law was adopted. 


| siness beneficial and interesting to the profession. 
| It may be said that there were as many teachers 
from other counties, at West Chester, as at any oth- 
ler meeting. ‘True; but as this was the most pro- 
‘mising and the largest yet held, there should have 





Subjects of vital interest to the common’! been more. The question is not, therefore, as to the 


number then present,—but, were the proceedings such 
‘as to lead us to expect enlarged attendance from the 
other counties hereafter? We rather suspect not. 
There has been a localizing influence at work in the 
Association the past two years, which has prevented 
the growth of the Association, in this its most desir- 
able respect. This, though very obvious at the last 
meeting, was perhaps more injurious on former occa- 
sions. At any rate. the cause which localizes, while 
it repels general attendance, whatever it may be, 
should be sought out and eradicated, if the Associa- 
tion is to be sustained in its pristine vigor and use- 


fulness. 
On scanning more closely the proceedings of the 
| 


latter meetings of the Association. in reference to the 
future, certain portions would seem objectionable, 
‘and their omission likely to increase efficiency. 
|’ In the first place, distinguished speakers from 
es or from other professions, never have, as a 
general rule, attended, and never will. It is not to 
be expected, in these days of professional lecturing, 
when an effort of this kind is worth $50 or $100 in 
the market, and all expenses paid. And why should 
the profession of teaching go a begging in this man- 
ner? Doctors do not ask lawyers or teachers or 
clergymen to make addresses before them. Neither 
do lawyers or clergymen go out of their own ranks 
for this kind of aid. Why then should the teachers 
of Pennsylvania? 

Reports and essays might also, perhaps benefici- 
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ally, be confined, in length, to half an hour. This| Collation, costing many hundreds of dollars, is to con- 
would leave more space for discussion and other busi-|¢lude every meeting, few places will desire its pre- 
ness, and would have the additional good effect of |S¢nce, and few leading teachers will assume the re- 
inducing the authors to methodize, condense and im- sponsibility of extending an invitation to meet in 
prove their efforts. ‘their counties. In addition to this, these entertain- 

Instrumental music, however fine and gratuitously /Ments are expensive and an unnecessary tax on the 
afforded, may occupy time that would serve for the |hospitalities of a place, and scenes may occur at them 
dispatch of real business. Perhaps a united vocay |" in keeping with the grave objects of the organi- 
effort by the members, as in the early days of the zation. It might, therefore, promote the success of 
Association, occasionally given, would be a sufficient the cause, if the authorities of the Association were 
relaxation, during the day. In the evenings, when ‘to indicate, that, while entertainment for the mem- 
the exercises are more general and the public at large | bers will be thankfully accepted, as in the case of 
to be entertained, band music comes well into place, | Other professional meetings, yet that this item of ex- 
and sustains the interest. | pense had better be omitted. 

The formal official presence of the State and| We have th:s spoken freely of the late meetings, 
County Superintendents, as such, is a new thing in| and of the Association generally, and can only hope 
the history of the Association, and is to be adopted, that what has been said, may be taken in good part. 








— 





as a part of our educational machinery, with caution. | 
It did not prevail, even on the part of the State! 
Superintendent, as a general rule, in the earlier days 
of the Association. It is liable to abuse. 
practice of having the Superintendents to meet annu- 
ally in a body by themselves, is perhaps, the better 
one, and more in accordance with the spirit and 
frame of our system. In reality, the school law of 
Pennsylvania confers on the State Superintendent very 
little, and on the County Superintendents not a great 
deal, of authority over the teachers. The great lead- 
ing idea of our system is, that of keeping the teach- 
ers as much within the control of the Directors—who | 
are the representatives of the parents—as possible ; | 
only giving to the County and State officers certain 
powers, auxiliary to those of Directors, and indispen- 
sable for uniformity of operation and for statistical | 
information. 

In addition to this, the teachers are a body and a 
power in the system. They have heretofore acted, 
for and by themselves, with great effect. It is al- 
ways dangerous to mix, in operation, separate and 
distinct authorities—especially those of the govern- 
ing and the governed, as those in question seem to 
be regarded. When teachers meet to counsel about 
the interests of their profession and its duties. the 
Directors of the State do not come in and take part 
in their proceedings, or seek to control their actions. 
If they did, the result might be more exciting than 
beneficial. On the whole, County Superintendents 
should be present as teachers, and not be called or 
attend in their official capacity. 

Finally, it is difficult to speak of those splendid 
evening entertainments that are sometimes given, 
without the appearance of ingratitude ; yet they are 
probably not promotive of the best interests of the 
cause. The Association is missionary in its spirit. 
It visits every part of the State in turn, seeking, by 
its presence and operations, to arouse the true spirit, 
and to shed the light of educational information upon 
every section. But if it come to pass, that a profuse 





The old) 


DEATHS OF TEACHERS. 
We have long been desirious of being ena- 
‘bled to record the death of worthy teachers, but 
|have hitherto been unable to effect any regular mode 
of accomplishing it. The annexed tribute by 
‘the County Superintendent of Clinton, to seve- 
jral lamented members of the profession whom that 
|county has recently lost, is inserted, both in justice 
'to their memories, and in the hope that the Superin- 


s A 3 : : 
\tendents of other counties will consider it their duty 


'to perform the same sad, but appropriate office, to 
‘their own departed laborers in the cause. 
DEATH HAS BEEN HERE. 


It was a pleasant afternoon, a little over a year 
since, as we were examining a class of teachers, when 
two young gentlemen came into the room, and sig- 
nified their desire to enter the class. They were 
warm friends, and together had concluded to enter 
the teacher’s profession. Being naturally of a 
timid disposition, their embarrassment, on this, 
their first examination, was greater perhaps than 
teachers generally manifest on such occasions. A 
few kind words and careful questions gained their 
confidence ; their diffidence wore off, and they pas- 
sed the test very creditably. But they had never 
taught; and when the assembly dispersed, we lin- 
gered a few moments and had a familiar talk with 
these two friends, gave them a word of encourage- 
ment and left. 

Two months passed. In visiting the winter 
schools, we met the two friends again. They had 
taken schools within a short distance of each 
other, and were earnestly and devotedly discharg- 
ing their respective duties. We witnessed the 
closing exercises of one school, for the day; the 
roll was called—the evening song was sung—then 
all bowed in the Divine Presence, and the bless- 
ings of Heaven were invoked on the school. It 
was a touching sight and worthy of imitation.— 
Four short weeks came and went. We opened the 
morning paper, and read—‘“ Henry ©. Eppy is no 
more.” Alas! it was too true. The youthful 
teacher was stricken down in the midst of useful- 
ness, aye, in the midst of his school. But he died 
a HERO—* he died at his post.” 

On opening the “Clinton Democrat” a few days 
since, we were startled on reading the following : 
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Diep.—Near Clintonville, on Monday, August 
Ist., Revsen Ira, eldest son of Philip and Judith 
Walker, aged 18 years, and 11 months.’ 

Yes, Reuben I. Walker is no more. He has early | 
been called to join his friend Eppy. Together 
they were examined, side by side they taught their 
first lessons, and after a few brief months, they 
now repose side by side in the same grave yard.— 
The flowers that bloom there, shed their fragrance 
alike on both graves ; and the sighing winds chant 
the same requiem for both sleepers. 

Poor Reuben! the disease you contracted in the 
school-room, caused you many hours of suffering : 
but you bore it all with the resignation of a hris- 
tian—the fortitude of a hero. When the film of 
death shut out the light from your eye—when the 
cold sweat of disolution gathered on your brow,— 
and the powers of the grim “ Monster” fettered 
your tongue—your raised hand, in answer to the 
anxious inquiry of your friends, tells us in unmis- 
takable terms, that ‘ Our loss is your gain.” 

WitwiaM Macer, too, is dead ; formerly he taught 
in this county—latterly in an adjoining one. One 
month ago he was busily engaged in the duties of 
his profession, in which he stood in the front 
ranks. His loss will be deeply felt. He was a 
member of the * Logansville Institute” at the. 
time of his death. 

We go back some fifteen months, to record the 
name of another deseased teacher, Danie, Scurack, 
He promised much for the future, engaged heartily | 
in his labors ; but he closed his school to—die. 

And still another comes up vividly before our | 
mind as wewrite. Perhapstwo years have elapsed | 
since Grorce Hastines, Jr., left the school on 
Earth for the school in Heaven. 
he taught was large, and his labors were severe.— 
It was too much for his naturally weak constitu- 
tion; his strength failed; but still he taught on. | 
He could not entertain’the idea of quitting his 
school to recruit his sinking energies. The pow- 
ers of his vigorous mind for a while triumphed 
over the frailties of his body. But he grew weak- 
er.—he could not go to the school-room more. In 
a few days he was gone. He died as a martyr to 
the cause of Common Sct ool education. 

What devotion ! what heroism in the short his- 
tory of these teachers. The world grows insane 
over the “ gallant exploits ” of her martial sons, 





The last school | t® 


a condition of affairs, which, when it becomes general 
over the whole county, will place her in the front rank. 


Messrs. Epitors :—Presuming that the friends 
of popular education in Mifflin county feel deeply 
interested in any statistics exhibiting the progress 
of our Common Schools, I take the liberty of fur- 
nishing you for publication a statistical synopsis 
of the public schools of Union township, for the 
year ending the first of June, 1859. There are 8 
schools in the district. These schools are under 
the tuition of the following teachers, viz: David 
Allen, Jos. R. Culp, Jonathan K. Hartzler, Oscar 
A. Dickey, W. Kelley Stroup, John Allen, jr., 
David H. Zook and David A. MacNab. 
No. of schools in district, 8 
Length of Session, 5 months. 
Aggregate No. of pupils on attendance, 472 
Increase of pupils over preceding term, 30 
Average attendance during session, 278 


Increase of average attendance over pre- 


ceding session, 15 
Highest aggregate at one school, 78 
sowest = i 46 
Highest average a . 54 
sowest ‘ - 1 22 
Highest in proportion to ag- 


gregate 4.57 on an 
aggregate of 68. 


Average salary paid teachers per 


month, $28.75 
Highest $ 30.00 
sowest ¥ 7 - 25.00 


At the request of the Board of Directors the 
achers of the several schools (with one exception) 
reported monthly the number of visits paid their 
respective schools. {rom these reports it appears 


that the entire number of visits to 7 schools was 607 


Highest No. at one school 137 
Lowest _ ™ 23 
Visits by Directors, 102 


Branches taught—Orthography, Reading, Wri- 
Writing, Mental and Written Arithmetic. Geo- 
graphy, English Grammar, Composition, Declama- 
tion, Algebra, Music, &c., &e. 

In the early part of the session, the teachers of 
the district organized an association. having in 
view their mutual improvement in the process of 


cares 


lauds the crimes of mail clad warriors to the skies teaching. ‘This Associaton held thirteen meetings 
—talks of heroism on the battlefield. We look for, | in the different school houses of the township 
and find true heroism in another direction—in the during the term. hose meetings were well at- 
school-room. ‘Towering columns mark the soldier’s tended by parents, directors and the friends of ed- 
resting place ; engraved upon them are his deeds. ‘ucation generally, and great interest was taken by 
Human hearts direct to the teacher’s grave; his|the audience in the discussion, by the members and 
deeds are registered in Heaven. others, of various educational topics. Night- 
Sleep on, my noble brothers, sleep schools were held by the teachers in all the school 
Wale werkt in dene : houses of the district for the purpose of exercising 
And “ gathered sheaves * you all will greet, the pupils in Orthography, Declamation, &¢.— 
Beyond the sun. | These schools were quite interesting, were numer- 
Clintén Democrat. ‘ously attended and were extremely beneficial ‘to 
we those who took part in them. Our teachers are all 
MIFFLIN COUNTY. lenergetic, active young men, devoted to their use- 
This county has been latterly making good pro- ful and honorable profession, taking pride in their 
gress. Embarrassed, as she had been, by frequent |S¢h0ols, and willing to improve any suitable Kage 
‘ : ay , ., \tunity of advancing themselves in their vocation. 
changes in the office of County Superintendent, lit-| We would here beg leave to say to the teachers 
tle of the improvement derivable from that agency, |of the districts, where Teachers’ Associations have 
was, till recently, visible. But her last two Superin- | net as pt bees —_ myer more pape in- 
F 4 nf n sping |Strumentaiity to arouse the citizens of a district 
tendents being active and capable, me ad hegine |to the importance of their common schools cannot 
to assume her proper position. The following state-|}e devised. At these meetings the parents, direc- 
ment by the secretary of one of her districts, shows | tors and teachers are brought together, and oppor- 


J. H. B. 
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tunity is afforded the latter of setting forth the 
deficiencies and wants of the school houses, the 
benefits of a uniformity of school books, and the | 
great advantages of regularity of attendance on | 
the part of pupils, and ray | other subjects which book-keeping line, this presents strong claims. It is per- 
will suggest themselves to the mind of every intel- | spicuously arranged, well printed, and on good paper.— 
ligent teacher ; and when these defects and wants | The author claims to have so simplified the principles of 
are clearly and fully represented, there will be|poubie Entry as to enable them to be more generally 
found a disposition on the part of the people to co- taught and comprehended, than heretofore. Another pe- 
operate with the teacher, in his laudable efforts to | _.;. ity is the plan of explaining each principle , 
reform abuses and obtain such requisites as are; P ee ee ee 
essential to the comfort and progress of the schools. | "tion by question and answer. The book is commended 
A. G. Greponey, |" the reader’s attention. 

Secretary of the Board of Directors of Union 

District.— Mifflin Democrat. 


and adapted to the use of Common Schools. By W. W. 
Smith & Edward Martin. Small 4to. 100 pages. A. S. 
Barnes & Burr, New York. 1859. 


Among the numerous candidates for public favor in the 


THE UNIVERSAL SPEAKER: containing a collection of 
Speeches, Dialogues and Recitations, adapted to the use 
of Schools, Academies and Social Circles. Edited by N. 

; ape A. Calkins &§& W. T. Adams. 12mo. 314 pages. Brown, 
Bh 0 ok Notices Taggard & Chase, Boston. 1859. 
as ee cl > The Editors state that their main object in the prepara- 
—_——— ————_—__—_—__-—— — |tion of this addition to the already large number of ‘* Speak- 
Movern Purtotocy: Its Discoveries, History and Influ- | ers,’ was to present a selection of fresh pieces. In this 


ence, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By | a ' ' ees a ea 
Benjamin W. Dwight, Author of ‘** Higher Christian Ed- they have succeeded, and tuve also been fortunate in the 
ucation.” Svo. 356 pages. A. S. Barnes & Burr, New |selection. The book contains a larger number of Dialogues 


Pm | b 
York. 1859. |\than any we have seen, and they are mostly relative to 
A suggestive and instructive work. The general scho- | school children and school] affairs. The second part pos- 
lar will find in it many new ideas and much useful infor- | sesses the advantage of having been prepared and elocu- 
mation. The Teacher cannot do better with a portion of tionally marked for delivery, by the well-known Prof. 
his time, than devoting it to the study of the science of Wm. Russell. 

language; and this work will point out they way to} ANALysis oF EnciisH Worps, designed for the higher 
him. Like every book on the derivation and relation | classes in Schools and Academies. By Charles W. San- 
“ei . : . : ¥ ders, A.M., author of Sanders’ Series of Readers. 12mo. 

of languages, the author of this has his peculiar views }| 240 pages. Ivison & Phinny, New York. 1859. 
but, evidently a scholar and confessedly an enthusiast in McElligott’s “ Analytical Manual ” is the basis of this 
the science, his conclusions are as likely to be correct @5| work; and Mr. Sanders has had the aid of the author of 





= 








those of any other. The part which gives the history of 
modern Philology is especially interesting. 


Tue Norma: Or Methods of Teaching the Common 
Branches,—Orthoepy, Orthography, Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, Arithmetic and Elocution ; including the Outlines, 
Technicalities, Explanations, Demonstrations, Defini- 
tions and Methods, introductory and peculiar to each 
branch. By Alfred Holbrook, Principal of Normal School, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 12mo. 456 pages. A. S. Barnes & Burr. 
1859. 


This is the reprint, as a whole, of a work under the | 


same title which appeared in parts, during the past two or 
three years. On the fly-leaf it is called “* The Teacher’s 
Manual *’; and it is really designed to be a hand-book of 
directions to the teacher in the daily performance of his 
with explanations and 
examples of class instruction, &c. The inquiring teacher 
will find in it much that is useful, and something new ; 
and, while doubting the policy, and the practicability 
even if it were desirable, of one system or mode of instruc- 
tion for the whole profession, he will meet in the book, 
many valuable hints. Though we cannot commend the 
use of this or any other manual of school room duty, we 
can safely say that no one will regret the purchase and 
reading of it, as the methodized experience of a practical 


professional duty—interspersed 


teacher. 


THe Nationat Orator: A selection of pieces for the 
use of young students in schools and academies. By 
Charles Northend, A.M. 12mo.312 pages. A.S. Barnes 
& Burr, New York. 1859. 


This is by the well-known author of “ Teacher & Pa- 
rent,”’ and takes its place in the ‘* National Series” be- 
tween his ‘‘ Little Orator’’ and *‘ Entertaining Dialogues.” 
It is a good selection, presenting many new pieces, mostly 
by standard American authors. 


Book-KeEEPine by Single and Double Entry, simplified 


| 

|that useful book in its preparation. It is claimed for it 
| that it possesses the advantages of greater simplicity,great- 
|er comprehension and greater facility of use, than any oth- 
|er; and the hurried examination we have been enabled to 
{give, would seem to justify the assertion. 

|THE ProGresstveE PRAcTICAL ARITHMETIC, containing 
the Theory of Numbers, in connection with concise ana- 
lytic and synthetic methods of solution, and designed as 
| acomplete text-book on this science, for Common Schools 
and Academies. By Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D., au- 
thor of numerous mathematical works. 12mo. 336 pages. 
Ivison & Phinny, New York. 1859. 

| Unless one had leisure and skill to examine and com- 
| pare all the text-books on arithmetic now competing for 
|the teacher’s favor, it would be impossible to designate 
| the best: and even then, what would please one might 
Without, 


|come short of the requirements of another. 
therefore, expressing a definite opinion of our own, it may 
|be said that a very slight examination leads us to think 
favorably of this work. It is claimed by the author to be 
progressive and scientific in arrangement, full and accu- 
rate in operations and analyses, brief and perspicuous in 
rules, with numerous examples in reference to the real 
business of life. These are high qualities, and should en- 
title it to favor. 

ComPENDIUM OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, Chronological- 
ly arranged, with biographical sketches of the authors, 
and selections from their works. By Charles Cleveland. 
Stereotypededition. 12mo. 784 pages. E. C. & J. Bid- 
dle, Philadelphia. 1859, 

Not only is this a stereotyped but an improved and en- 
larged edition ;—extracts from the works of over sixty 
American authors being found in it, more than in the first 
edition. Our opinion of the book, which has been quite 
successful, was stated on its first appearance and need not 


be repeated. 
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Aw ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA ;—Designed for the use of 
Common, Private & High Schools, Academies, Female 
Seminaries and Private Students. By J. F. Stoddard, A. 
M. & W. D. Henkle, 12mo. 240 pages. Sheldon & Co., 
New York. 1859. 


The introductory part of the book is designed to explain 
the principles of Algebra familiarly to the beginner. The 
first chapter gives Definitions of the terms used in the sci- 
ence; and the others carry the student on and prepare him 
for the ** University Algebra’? of the same authors. The 
book is said to contain more subjects and a greater variety 
of examples and questions than any other of its class.— 
Upon this and other merits, which the reader will discov- 
er, the authors and publishers rest its claim to acceptance 
by the profession. 


A Natura Puitosopuy: Embracing the most recent | 


discoveries of Physics, and exhibiting the application of 

scientific principles in every-day life. By G. P. Quack- 

enbos, A.M., author of several school books. 12mo. 450 

pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1859. 

The object of the author was to produce a school book 
of a practical kind, and he appears to have succeeded.— 
The text is in type of two sizes,—the larger, giving the 
leading principles, and the smaller the detailed explana- 
tions and illustrations. It is also so prepared as to be ca- 


pable of use, either with or without apparatus,—the cuts | 


and engravings and full descriptions of experiments, mak- 
ing up, as far as practicable, for the absence of instru- 
ments, &c, It also contains a summary of Astronomy and 


Meteorology ; and on the whole will be found to be a val- 


uable addition to the student’s library. 


A FamILiar ComPenpd oF Geo.ocy: For the School and | 


the Family. By A. M. Hillside. 12mo. 150 pages. Jas. 
Challen & Son, Philadelphia. 1859. 


In the form of question and answer this wil! be found 
to present a very concise, but full and methodical view of 
the science of which it treats. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and satisfactory, especially those presenting the 
organic remains which have made geology so attractive, 
and which exhibit the wonders of the earlier ages of our 


planet. A full glossary and index add to the practical | 


value of the book. The publishers, (J. Challen & Son, 
No. 25 South 6th st., Philadelphia,) request us to say 
that 33 cents in postage stamps—which is half the retail 


price,—remitted to them by any subscriber of this Journal, | 


will obtain a copy for examination. 


Tue Boston Primary Scnoot State. Holbrook School 
Apparatus Company. New York. 


This is a neat, cheap article, of composition, not liable 


to break, and having on the border or frame copies of the 
capital and small letters, geometrical forms, &c. See 
advertisement in this No. relating to the Teachers’ Home, 
346 Broadway, N. Y. 





Official, 








DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, OcToBER, 1859. ; 
APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
Lewis B. Kerr, Landisburg, Perry county, in place of 
T. P. Bucher, resigned. 


DECISIONS. 


Where lands should be taxed: The 59th section of the Act 
of 11th July, 1842, entitled ‘“ An act regulating election 
districts and for other purposes,” provides that * the as- 
sessors of the several counties within this commonwealth, 
shall, on seated lands, make the assessment in the town- 





|ship in which the mansion house is situate, where town- 
ship lines divide a tract of land.” 

This section has been modified by the 15th section of 
the act of 25th of April, 1850, so that it ‘* shall not be con- 
strued to extend to lands lying in differeut townships, the 
mansion house of which is in an incorporated borough or 
city.” 


Pupils from County Poor Houses: The district in which 
the county poor house is situate, cannot be compelled to 
support pupils from other districts without compensation. 
Their residence in the poor house gives them no right to 
crowd the schools of the district, or to claim privileges 
which would be denied to the children of tax payers of 
other districts, temporarily residing away from home.— 
When the pauper children are residents of the county, the 
districts from which they come should make an arrange- 
ment with the board of the district in which the poor house 
is located, for their instruction; and where they are non- 
residents, the board of directors of the poor should make 
such arrangements; or at their discretion the directors of 
the poor may make an arrangement for all the children 
under their care. 


Children not to be excluded from school for the non-payment 
of tares: The payment of school taxes cannot be enforced 
by excluding the children of defaulting parents trom the 
schools of the district. The law provides the most ample 
remedy, through the collector’s warrant, to enforce pay- 
ment. But this remedy must be applied to the parents or 
guardians, not to the children. The law guarantees toall 
the children of the commonwealth, over five years of age, 
a place in our schools, and they cannot be deprived of this 
privilege by any arbitrary resolution of a Schoo! Board, 
desirous of punishing the parent or guardian. 


JUDICIAL DECISION. 
In THE SUPREME CouRT oF PENNSYLVAN! 
Con ey et al. versus Tue Scnuoot Directors or West 
Deer TownsHIir. 

The general school law of 8th May, 1854, extinguished all 
sub-districts that had been formed before its passage. 
School directors cannot, by contract, divest themselves of 

powers which have been conferred upon them for a 


public purpose. 


Error to the Common Pleas of Allegheny County. 

This was a petition by Nathan Conley and others, inhab- 
itants of school district No. 10, in West Deer township, in 
the county of Allegheny,for a mandamus to John Caldwell 
|and others, school directors of West Deer township, com- 
manding them to appropriate a sufficient amount of pub- 
\lic money for maintaining a public school in said sub-dis- 


itrict No. 10; to do all things needful for keeping open a 
public school in the school house of said sub-district; to 
recognize by a proper entry upon their minute book, the 
\legal existence of said sub-district ; and to place a com- 
petent teacher therein. 
| The petition set forth that, onthe 10th September, 1850, 
{the complainant and others, made application to the board 
of school directors for the erection of said sub-district ; 
‘and that a resolution was passed by the board, granting 
them “the privilege of building a house for school purpo- 
|ses, provided they build said house at their own expense; 
and they to draw an equal share of the public money.” 
That the terms were accepted, a site was purchased, 
land the school house erected thereon; and the directors 
|thereafter annually appropriated $125, for the support of 
|a school therein. That the said school was recognized by 
|the directors as a regularly established public school, from 
that time until 1857, when, without notice to the inhabi- 
|tants of the said sub-district, they passed a resolution 
jabolishing said sub-school district; and had since that 
'time refused to appropriate any of the public moneys for 
the support of the said school. 
| The Court below refused the application for the writ of 


| mandamus and dismissed the petition ; which was here as- 


~~ for error. 


Stowe & Hampton for the plaintiffs in error. 
Woods, for the defendants in error. 
The opinion of the Court was delivered by 
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Sraoxc, J —This was an application for a mandamus to 
the defendants, to compel them to appropriate money for 
a public school in an alleged sub-school district, in West 
Deer township, called No. 10. The petition also prays, 
that the defendants may be required by the writ to sup- 
port a school, in a school house erected in the sub-district ; 
to recognise, by a proper entry upon the minute book, the 


legal existence of said sub-schoo! district; and to place | 


forthwith in the school house a teacher, at a compensa- 


tion, and for a period similar to the compensation paid, | 


and period allowed, in ether districts of the same town- 
ship. The Court below refused the writ, and the inquiry 
here is, whether the plaintiffs in error have shown a case 
which entitles them to it. 

Though mandamus is a prerogative writ and demanda- 
ble of common right, yet the applicant must in all cases 
establish a specific legal right, and the absence of a spe- 
cific legal remedy. Tried by these tests, there is no war- 
rant shown for the writ in this case. The allegations of 
the complainants are, that on or about the 10th of Septem- 
ber, A. D. 1850, they, with others, presented a petition to 
the school directors of West Deer township, praying for 
the erection of a new school district; that in answer to 
the prayer of the petition, the board of directors resolved, 
that the petitioners might have the privilege to build a 
school house, previded they should build it at their own 
expense, and that they should have an equa! share of the 
public moneys. The complainants also aver that these 
terms were accepted, that the board fixed the boundaries 
of a new district, that the schoo] house was built therein, 
and that a school was maintained in it until the spring of 
the year 1857, the directors annually appropriating one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars for its support. 

These facts are relied upon as establishing a clear legal 
right to have a public schoo] maintained by the directors 
in the school house thus erected, for all time. The argu- 
ment is, that the geographical division marked olf, and 
determined by the board of directors in 1851, was a sub- 
district under the general schoo! law of April 7th, 1849, 
and that it remains in existence as such, notwithstanding 
the substituted Act of Assembly of May Sth, 1854. The 
Act of 1849 did indeed provide, that sub-districts formed 
under it should not be altered or abolished, except with 
the consent of a majority of the cilizens of the sub-district 
ascertained at a public meeting held for that purpose, or 
by writing signed by their names and addressed to the 
board of directors. But this division, called No. 10, was 
never a sub-district within the meaning of the Act of 1849. 
It was not called so by the board of directors, nor entered 
upon their minutes as such. Nor do the relators assert 
that any committee was ever chosen for it, or that any 
other than the school directors of West Deer township 
ever selected a teacher, or designated the time for opening 
the school, or attended to the local affairs of the alleged 
district. Under the Act of 1849, each township, borough 
or ward in the Commonwealth was made a school district, 
and the directors were required to establish a sufficient 
number of common schools in each. They had also pow- 
er to determine into which school each pupil should be ad- 
mitted. The last-mentioned power was usually exercised 
by dividing the districts into parts, having convenient re- 
ference to the situation of the school houses. 
divisions were not, however, sub-districts. 
in each remained in all respects under the contro] and su- 
pervision of the board of directors as before, and there was 
no restriction upon the power of the board to make changes 
in them at their discretion. District No. 10 does not ap- 
pear to have been other than one of those convenient di- 
visions, subject, like all others, to modifications, or ex- 
tinction, whenever the board of directors might think the 
interest of the entire district required a change. In this 
aspect of the case, therefore, it is apparent, that the rela- 
tors fai] to show any clear legal right, such as is essential 
to entitle them to the writ of mandamus. 

Nor is their case better, even if it be admitted that No. 
10 was originally constituted a sub-district. The policy 
of the Legislature has always been to establish an uniform 
system of common schools. Independent school districts 
and sub-districts have indeed been allowed, but they have 
been allowed as exceptions ; as excrescences upon a sys- 
tem that would otherwise have been uniform. They have 
not been encouraged. This is emphatically declared by 
the Act of May 20th, 1857, P. L. 587. Sub-districts exist- 
ed to a limited extent under laws enacted prior to the Act 
of 1849, but the 29th section of that Act repealed all for- 
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| committees. 
of 1854 extinguished all 


|a share of the public money. 


These sub- 
The schools | 
selves and their successors in office, to maintain a schoo! 
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|mer acts and parts of acts relating to the common schoo! 
|system which were supplied by, or inconsistent with its 
provisions. Under this repealing clause, all previously 
| existing sub-districts fell with the laws upon which they 
| stood, and the Act of 1849, went into operation with no 
|other than uniform township, borough, and ward school 
'districts: See decisions of Supt. Common Schools, 1852, 
Whart. Dig., Schools, pl. 71. Provision was, however, 
{made in the 17th section for the creation of sub-districts, 
and it is under that section that this division No. 10 is 
claimed to have been made such a district. The general 
Act of May Sth, 1854, followed. It was designed to pro- 
vide for a complete system of common sclioo! education it 
lieu of that which had existed before its enactment. It 
declared that every township, borough, and city of this 
commonwealth should constitute and be a school district. 
It aNowed but one exception. That was the case of a 
boreugh connected with a township in the assessment of 
county rates and levies. It is worthy also of remark that 
it conferred no authority upon the directors of auy district 


to form sub-districts, or to continue those which had pre- 
viously existed. In this respect it was unlike its prede- 
cessor. Indeed one of its principal objects seems to have 


been to re-organize the districts. The fifty-second seetion 
also, in terms, repealed all former acts and parts of acts 
relative to the common school system which were supplied 
by, or were inconsistent with its provisions, and all laws 
relating to or creating independent districts, or authorizing 
the establishmont of sub-districts, and the appointment of 
After this, it cannot be doubted that the Act 
sub-districts which had been 
formed before its passage. It is vain to argue, that it only 
prevented the formation of new ones, but left those pre- 
viously formed in continued existence. ‘he repealing 
clause of the Act of 1849, was held to have obliterated all 
the sub-disftticts which former laws had created, and the 
provisions of the Act of 1854 are still more sweeping.— 
They are aimed more directly against al! such district divi- 


sions. The last Act contains no saving clause to protect 
sub-districts heretofore created, and its effect must have 
therefore been not only to wipe prior laws out of the 


statute book, but to extinguish the districts to which they 
had given life. It is not asserted, that the repeal of a 
statute takes away civil rights which have become vested 
under it. though in some cases, even this has been claimed. 
Miller’s case, 1 Black, Rep., 451; repeated more fully in 
3 Burr, 1456; Key vs. Goodwin, 4 Moore & Payne, 341, 51; 
see also, Butler vs. Palmer, 1 Hi//, 324. But the right to 


a statutory municipal division, whether it be a county, 
township, or school district, is not a veste ‘ivil right 
sacred against a repealing statute. It is a mer political 


privilege of the citizen, held at al! times subject to the 
controlling power of the Legislature. The position which 


is contended for, that No. 10 is now an existing sub-dis- 
trict, is therefore not maintainable. 
The relators advance another view of the cuse. It is 


that the aetion of the petitioners in 1850,and of the board 
of schoo! directors in 1851, amounted to a contract that 
No. 10 should be a sub-district, and as such, should receive 
Without pausing to inquire 
whether, if there be a contract, the law does not furnish 
an adequate remedy for its breach, it may suilice to re- 
mark, that the school directors had no powerto bind them- 


in any school-house for all time to come. Such an en- 
gagement would have deprived them of the power to dis- 
charge the duties which the law imposes upon them. The 
Act of Assembly vests in them a large discretion. They 
are to provide suitable school-houses, direct where they 
shall be located, determine to what schoo] each pupil shall 
go, and decide what number of schools are necessary.— 
The untrammeled power to discharge these duties they 
may not demit. They hold it in trust for the public — 
With a changing population, it may be that changes in the 
location and number of schools may become necessary, 
and the directors cannot bind themselves to make no such 
changes. Public trustees cannot by contract divest them- 
selves of the powers which have been conferred upon 
them fora public purpose. It follows, that even if the 
arrangement between the relators and the schoo! directors 
was a contract in form, it was not in power. 

It is unnecessary then, to inquire what lega! remedies 
the relators may have. A preliminary requisite to the 
mandamus is wanting. ‘They have no clear legal right. 

The judgment of the Court of Common Pleas is affirmed. 
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Original Communications, 
AN OLD TEACHER’S EXPERIENCE. 
Frrenp Burrowes :—Can you spare a column of 
your Journal for the reminiscences of a pedagogue, 
who made his debut on the teachers platform in the 

early years of the present century ? 


His education was not redundant in quantity or 
quality. 








article will close with a brief sketch of his doings 
in his last school, among entire strangers. 

At the time appointed, he repaired to the scene 
‘of action, put his hat on the nail, and faced an 
audience, which, without asking a single question, 
betrayed much ingisitiveness. “Is he gentle, or 
ferocious ? May we do what we choose, or must we 
do what he chooses?” &c., &c., were the questions 
thus expressed; and the wish of large and small was 





He had learned to articulate words with exceed-| to read in his face and demeanor the answer. He 
ing rapidity, without any of those intonations and told them he would be exactly punctual in his at- 
inflections so highly recommended in these days of tendance, and prompt to afford them necessary aid 
literary aspiration. In few words, he was a fast to the extent of his ability. He promised also, to 
recder on a horizontal line. His chirography was| conduct himself with propriety. There were but 
not chargeable with such levelness. It had one) two positive laws for their observance. No water 
recommendation, namely, that it exercised the ut-| to be drunk, and no one to leave the room during 
most patience and the greatest industry of the school hours, except in cases of indisposition.— 
reader to decipher it. He could obtain answers to They might remain out during a whole session, or 
all “sums,” under all the rules, preceding and in-| drink all the time of recess, and no questions would 
cluding Alligation, Alternation and Permuation :| be asked; but if they entered, they must abide until 
thongh he was entirely innocent of any design, or dismissed, and endure their thirsty cravings. There 
desire to pry into the mysteries of the various oye-| would be no rules regarding behaviour, no urgency 
rations. So much for his scholarship, all told. ‘to studious application, nor reproofs for remisness. 

His ideas of government were extremely simple.; As each individual would enjoy and suffer the legiti- 
The will of the presiding officer was law, and the! mate consequences of his own doings, no appeal 
instrument for enforcing it could be had on the! would be made to other than self-respect. Should 
nearest hickory tree. joint efforts result in a public sentiment, that would 

No other qualifications were deemed essential; ensure decorum and stimulate to studious habits 
nd thus endow ed, with as much confidence as was they would be benefitted and he. be gratified._— 
consistent with modesty, he assumed the duties and! Should they be disorderly and indolent, or either, 
responsibilities of his avocation. ‘he would excuse himself, in advance, for taking a 

He had not long wielded the sceptre of authority,| peaceful, final leave of them. 
until a sense of his deficiencies was forced upon) This was the most orderly, and the most success- 
him. Scholars then, were troublesomely curious! ful school he ever had charge of. 
to know the why and wherefore. That led to the, If the foregoing has any merit, it will be found 
enquiry, whether there was not some reason for the in two items: Ist. That by assiduous application, 
items he had learned, and was now teaching? You,| without an instructor, useful knowledge may be 
and your intelligent readers know, that this is the acquired,—a self-taught man made, (it were super- 
starting point of investigation. It is doubtful fluous to remind you, that, with every facility affor- 
however, favored as you have been, if you can ap- ded him, a full man cannot be made without due 
preciate the difficulties and the labor necessary, in application.) 2d. That order and industry may be 
the midst of ignorant surroundings, with perhaps better secured by a correct popular seatiment, than 
too much of pride, to render whatever there was of by rigid rules enforced with unremitting firmness, 
intelligence availing. It would “not pay” either, In other words: whatever may be his facilities, 
the writer or reader, to tell what perseverance was| each one must know for himself; and mere outside 
required in giving years of industrious application) control is an insufficient substitute for self-govern- 
to acquire very moderate scientific attainments.— | ment. Amos GILBERT. 

It may be encouraging, though, to state, that how-| 4ugust, 1859. 
ever tedious the process, there is constant gain 
somewhere ; the faculties are ina continuous course| MODE OF TEACHING VOCAL MUSI/ IN CARLISLE. 


of expansion, however imperceptible the progress) Mr. Burrowes :—We have seventeen schools ; 
in any given time. | five of the first grade—primary children from 7 
Knowledge is co-extensive with experience. |to 9 years of age ; five of second grade,—primary 
Our teacher ascertained gradually, during thirty| children from 9 to 12; three of first grade, secon- 


years observation, that the human mind could be) dary department,—children from 12 to 14; two of 





better moved by its own resources, if brought into| second grade, secondary department,—children 
active operation, than by the application of any| from 14 to 16; and two high schools. 
So, passing over other details, this 


outside force. The lessons given them in music are two to each 
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schpot each week, and are of the following length’: 
In the first grade primary, half an hour; in the 
second grade primary and the first grade secon- 
dary, three-quarters of an hour; in the second grade 
secondary and the high schools, each an hour, 
The following programme will show how one 
teacher gives two lessons a week to each school : 





Monpay Mornine. 


9 to 30: . Mr. Ring,...........5.5: 2d grade secondary. 

10 to 11..Miss Reighter,.......... Ist ‘ primary. 

11 to 12.. ** Martha Underwood, Female High School. | 
APTERNOON. 


S to &. . BeOS Feels e.- occ ssccccsns Ist grade secondary. 

3 to = . Misses Cauffman& Gardner, “ ‘primary. 

4 to 5..Miss Annie Underwood,...2d  ‘ secondary. | 
TUESDAY Wibiaciinds 

9 to 10..Mrs. Adair,........ ..2d grade primary. | 

10 to 11..Miss Beetem,............ 2d sé sé 

11 to 12..Mr. Hampton,........... Ist ‘** secondary. 

AFTERNOON. 

2 to 3..Miss Postlethwait,......... 2d grade primary. 

3 to 1 . Misses Wightman& Edmond Ist “ + 

4 to 5..Mr. Cornman, ............ Ist ‘* secondary. 


WeEDNEsDAY MORNING. 
9 to 10..Mr. Masonheimer,.......2d grade primary. 
10 to 11..Miss Reighter,..........1lst * 66 
11 to 12..Mr. Eekels,..............Male High School. 
AFTERNOON. 
2 to 3..Mr. Williams,............. 2d grade primary. 
3 to 4.. Misses Cauffman & Gardner, Ist ‘* 
4 to 5..Miss Martha Underwood,..Female High School. 
THurspDAyY Morngsna. 
tn i. SAS 2d grade secondary. 
10 to 11..Miss Beetem,............ Ist ‘* primary. 
.Mr. Hampton,........... Ist ‘* secondary. 
AFTERNOON. 


2 to 3..Miss Philips,...... . Ist grade secondary. | 


3 to 4.. Misses Wightman& Edmond, Ist “* primary. 
4 to 5..Miss Anne Underwood, .2d “ seeondary. 
FRIDAY nee 

9 to 10..Mr. Masonheimer,....... 2d grade primary. 

10 to 11.. Miss Postlethwait,....... 2d 

Ll Ge Te. Bee PGES... wc ccnss, —_ - 

AFTERNOON. 

2 to 3..Mr. Cornman,. ate earns Ist grade secondary. 

3 to 4..Mr. Williams,............. 2d‘ primary. 

ee ere Male High School. 
SATURDAY MorRnNING. 


Music at the Teachers’ Institute. 

In the first grade primary, the children learn lit- 
tle songs by note; in the second grade primary, 
they begin to learn the rudiments ; in the first grade | 
secondary. the use of music books and the reading 
of simple music are taught; 
secondary, they use books exclusively, and learn to 
sing solos, duetts, &c.; in the high schools they 
study the higher branches of music, such as sol- | 
feggio, &c..— practice the different modulations of | j 


the voice. 

It may not look well for me to tell what these 
children can do; but as all who wish, have the 
privilege of visiting and seeing for themselves, I t¢ 


may say, that out of the 900 children in the Car- ers’ 
appointed (Messrs. Wickersham, Davis and Peirce) 


lisle schools, there are at least 450 who can read 
music well. Could the parents of children in other 't 
places see with what smiling faces the children of 
Carlisle greet their music teacher, the systematic |t 
teaching o! musi¢ in the schools would soon be- | 
come general. 
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the pleasant duty of keeping close 


‘a school, that has become dull, 
idren to sing, 
quite a rest for those who have become weary, and 


‘about, in reference to music in schools, 
‘article has already extended beyond what I inten- 
ded, I will close, with the hope that it may be what 
you wanted, and may encourage more of our towns 
to introduce music into their schools. 


in the second grade my notes. 
may be agreeable to both them and you. 
‘you are all tired of me and my letters. 

Editor, if you are, you will please signify it by lay- 


few days since, I take another 
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Our system of teaching is the Pestalozzian, or 
Inductive ; and with its aid, it is as easy to teach 
children to sing and read music correctly, as it is 
to teach them anything else. With the use of this 
system, it is not only a pleasure for the teacher to 
instruct, but for thescholarto learn. It is not the 
old system of giving them two or three large pages 
of a music book to commit to memory; but it is 
watch on the 


teacher, to see what next he is going to introduce 
|for their amusement and instruction; and it as much 
|pleasure for the children to receive a lesson in the 
| rudiments, as it is to learn a new song. 


I have the testimony of the teachers of Carlisle, 
‘that there is nothing so well calculated to enliven 
as to get the chil- 
In the smaller schools this seems 


has a soothing influence upon those that have be- 


/come restless, 


You often hear the cry, that there are some that 


can never learn to sing; and as I have had three 


years experience with these children, | will give 
‘the result in this respect. W 
them, there were about fifty that seemed to have no 
‘control over their vocal organs ; 
‘encouraging them to sing, and bearing with their 
tude attempts, (though not very pleasant to a cul- 
|tivated ear,) they have become masters of those 
organs, and now there is not one in the whole num- 
ber that cannot sing correctly. 


en I began to teach 


but by constantly 


There are several other things that I might speak 
but as my 


Joun H, Rurem. 


Carlisle, August, 1858. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. Epiror :—Perhaps my readers are tired of 

And, whether or not, perhaps a change 
Perhaps 

Now, Mr. 


ng this letter under the table, or somewhere else 


besides the printing office. 


friend, a 
and 
Pennsylvania State Teach- 
a committee was 


In accordance with a hint given by a 


* stand-point :” 
hat stand-point is the 
Association. At Scranton, 


o revise the Constitution. At West Chester, the 


revised Constitution was presented for considera- 


ion, some of the amendments of which were adop- 


ed, and some rejected. Amongst the latter, was 


one restricting the right to vote for officers to those 
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whose membership was of one year’s standing. As 
was expected, the local influence and vote scttled 
that clause. ‘(he Chester county members, being 
nearly all new members, could not be expected to 
disfranchise themselves,—and the amendment was 
lost. 


This new provision of the Constitution, reported 
by the committee, may not be altogether just and 
right; but that its intention, which is to protect 
the Association from local influence and rule, is 
right,—no true member of the State Association 
will deny. Every one who wishes prosperity to the 
Penna. State Teachers’ Association, must say that 
some provision is necessary to counteract this grow- 
ing power. If not, let us no longer call it a State 
Association, but a series of County Associations, 
with a smal! portion of State influence. The meet- 
ings of the Association held at Indiana, Scranton 
and West Chester, were county Associations “ to 
all intents and purposes.” At Indiana, members 
who will probably never vote in the Association 
again, were made for the purpose of voting for 
officers. At Scranton the same thing was done, 
more openly than at Indiana. At West Chester, 
though this was probably not done, yet the Asso- 
ciation was, emphatically, a Chester county meet- 
ing. Chester county ruled; and that they were 
honorable enough not to abuse their power, affects 
not the principle. It is wrong. 

Mr. Editor, this is my new stand-point. Some- 
thing must be done, or we are no longer a State 
Association; and our influence, as a State Asso- 
Now, what is to 
Permit me, as an humble member, to 
suggest that, if no other way be devised, a new 
association be organized, consisting of delegates 


ciation of teachers, must cease. 
be done? 


from county associations ; and let those counties 
that take so little interest in the State Association 
as to be unrepresented, have no voice therein, Let 
these delegates constitute the Association proper. 
Let others become members, as they do now; and 
let them speak upon any question, and give their 
advice and assistance as you do, Mr. Editor, under 
our present Constitution, which confines the suf- 
frage to actual teachers;—but let none except actual 
delegates vote. Let them be the Association, and 
in them rest the power. This arrangement would 
keep the Association strictly a State Association ; 
and its influence would be proportionate to its re- 
presentation. All members might be made eligible 
to office, members of committees. &c., without 
materially lessening the power of the Association 
proper, or subjecting it to sectional control. The 
funds might be raised by taxation, each county pay- 
ing a quota; and, if necessary, fees might be re- 
quired, as at present, for membership. 


But, Mr. Editor, my design is not to propose a 


plan. It is to call the minds of the teachers of the 
State to the fact that something must be done, or 
our influence as a State Association is at an end, 

If you think this worthy of a place in the Jour- 
nal, I will make it a point, from which I may take 
further views, and endeavor to draw out the opin- 
ions of others upon the subject. 

The question is: Shall we have a new organiza- 
tion, or shall we endeavor to preserve the old one? 


E, Lampory, 
West Lampeter, Lan, co., August, 1859. 





Educational Societies, 


SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 
BLAIR COUNTY. 

Teachers’ Institute, Williamsburg, August 29. 

Monday Afternoon.— As not many teachers had yet arri- 
ved, nothing of importance was done, beyond an organiza- 
tion and some preliminary exercises. 

Evening.—On Monday evening a large audience assem- 
bled in the Lutheran church. The County Superintendent, 
Mr. Dean, stated the objeets of the Institute, the number 
of teachers in the county, and the small remuneration their 
salary made them. Prof. Allen entertained the audience 
for an hour, on the common schoo] system. He drew figu- 
rative comparisons between the teachers and methods of 
teaching now, and the old style of teachers and their meth- 


ods of teaching. He explained the necessity of teachers _ 


being competent, and the utility of the parents sympathising 
with them. 

Prof. Potter then delivered a brief lecture on penman- 
ship. 

Tuesday.—Prof. Miller examined a class in Mental Arith- 
metic, and Prof. Allen followed with analysis of Grammar. 
Prof. Potter then gave a jucid explanation of his system of 
Penmanship. 

The remaining part of the morning was occupied by Prof. 
Allen, on Punctuation. 

Afternoon.—Prof. Allen took up Algebra for this lesson. 
The remaining time was occupied by Prof. Potter, on Pen- 
manship, and Prof. Allen on Decimal Fractions. 

Evening.— Mr. Dean lectured a short time on the subject 
of taxes—arguing that the schoo] tax was not unjust, as 

/supposed by some of those who had no children to send to 
laschool. Prof. Allen followed on the same subject, ex- 
plaining how the State tax was first introduced, and show- 
|ing the probability, that in a few yeais, no State tax would 
be levied. He then addressed the teachers more particularly, 
| urging the necessity of a better general education among 
| them. 

| Wednesday.—Mental Arithmetic, Grammar and Reading, 
| were the exercises. 

After the ciass was dismissed, a private meeting of the 
members of the Teachers’ Association was cailed in the 
Lecture Room, and among other business transacted, the 
following resolution was adopted :— 


= Resolved, That we highly appreciate the labors of Mr. 
John Dean, our worthy County Superintendent ; that in him 
we recognize the teacher’s friend; that we will cordially 
support him in every effort to advance the educational inter- 
ests of our county ; and that we will hail with pleasure his 
re-election, fully believing that his qualifications as a gen- 
tleman and a scholar, render him eminently fitted for the 
| position. 
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Afternoon.—The programme this afternoon was an ex- 
planation of the method of printing, music, map-drawing, 
and other miscellaneous exercises, that were highly profi- 
table, and made amusingly entertaining by Prof. Allen’s 
fund of anecdotes. 

Evening.— Question for discussion :—‘ Should the sexes 
be co-educated ?”? Messrs. Ramey, Dean, Moore, Junkin, 
Rollin, McKiernan, Stevens, Holsinger and Herpes, partici- 
pated. As was expected, the church was ciowded by per- 
sons anxious to hear the argument. 

The arguments, with a few exceptions, were not in keep- 
ing with the importance of this great moral question. The 
powerful appeals for and against the question, were gene- 
rally based upon the influence of calf-love, thieving sheeps- 
eyes, or the wonderful and inexplicable electricity generated 
by, and circulated between the opposite sexes. The audi- 
ence was more amused than instructed by the debate. 

Thursday.—Morning session was occupied with Mental 
Arithmetic, Grammar and Reading. 

Afternoon.—Arithmetic by Profs. Allen and Rollin.— 
Prof. Allen then lectured on School Government. This lec- 
ture was pleasingly interspersed with rich anecdotes, and 
was one of the most instructive and practically important 
to the teachers, of any of the series. The points noted in 
this lecture were so essential to the successful operations in 
the school-room, that, if the teachers had not learned any- 
thing else during the session, they were well repaid for their 
time and the expense incurred at this Institute. 

Evening.—Mr. Dean again spoke of the small pittance 
the teachers received for their services, and the expenses 
incurred in attending the Institute, for the purpose of quali- 
fying themselves for the faithful discharge of their duties as 
teachers. In the name of the teachers, he thanked the citi- 
zens of Williamsburg and vicinity, for their hospitality, and 
for the friendly feeling manifested by them during the ses- 
sions of the Institute. 

Rev, John Moore responded, but insisted that the thanks 
were due to the County Superintendent, for locating the In- 
stitute in Williamsburg, and to Prof. Allen for the profitable 
instruction given those whe heard him teach. Mr. Moore 
moved that a vote of thanks be tendered to Superintendent 
Dean and Prof. Allen, which was unanimously adopted. 

Prof. Allen read an article on the phenomenon of the Au- 
rora Borealis, seen on last Sunday night. He showed the 
importance of reflection on this phenomenon, and gave the 
popular opinions of the cause of it. He explained the im- 
portance of reflection on the small, invisible operations of 
nature, that are imperceptibly working wonders around us 
every day. For instance, the merry sun-beam that we are 
all accustomed to look upon as merely an innocent gleam of 
light, is the motive power of the Globe. 

He said female teachers exerted a greater moral influence 
over children than male teachers—touched the education of 
the sexes, and spoke feelingly of the responsibility of parents. 

Friday.—The greater part of this morning was occupied 
with Orthography and Geography. 

The meeting was closed with prayer by Rev. Mr. Aug- 
ley. 

There were sixty-three teachers in attendance at the In- 
stitute, and most of them manifested a desire to qualify 
themselves for the discharge of their important office. 


CLINTON COUNTY. 

The Chapman Teachers’ Institute asssembled at Drury’s 
Run, July 19th, and organized by re-electing Mr. Wells, 
President, and S. S. M’Cartney, Secretary. 
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| Afternoon Session.—Opened with prayer by Supt. Berry, 
after which the President delivered his annual address. He 
| reviewed at length the origin of Teachers’ Institutes, and 
portrayed in vivid colors the advantages of our school sys- 


tem. 
Mr. D. P. Baird exhibited his method of teaching the al- 


phabet. He would furnish each pupi! with a slate on 
which to write, or to imitate the characters of the alphabet, 
only presents two or three at a time, and is particular to 
show the distinction between the characters which beara 
strong resemblance to each other, as p, q, d, b, &c. Supt. 
J. Berry drilled a class in Orthography. He discounte- 
|nances the oral method—argues that since the sense of 
| sight is the memorizer, and since the great object of Ortho- 
| graphy is to form words correctly, when we wish to com- 
mit our thoughts to paper, that the Written method, which 
he advocates must be the better of the two. How many 
are there who spell words orally when dictated; but who 
are incompetent to accurately spell them, when they write 
a composition, owing to their ear alone being educated,-- 
| while the education of the eye and hand have been wofully 
neglected.” This exercise proved highly interesting as well 
as instructive. 

Evening Session.—Mr. Jesse H. Berry was called to the 
;stand. He took the position that monopolies exist in gov- 
|ernment, in mechanics, in arts, and that education, too, has 
in past ages been monopolized by the few, while earth has 
|teemed with millions of human beings. The names of the 
| truly educated are few in number and occupy but a small 
| space on the historic page. That amount of knowledge re- 
| quisite to subserve human happiness, when known to the 
few only, and not to the masses of mankind, fails to confer 
the object in view. Newton was profoundly learned in 
in many sciences—not in all. Herschell’s instruments were 
telescopes, not steam engines ; while on the contrary, Ful- 
|ton.condensed vapor to propel steamboats and steamships 
on their watery course, without once enlightening us on 
the nebula and phenomena of the heavens. The knowledge 
|of the two men combined enlightened us in the science of 
Astronomy and steam power. But there was a monopoly 
here. What benefit would mankind at large have derived 
from the intellectual acquisitions of thes: two great men, 
had their knowledge died with them? None whatever. It 
became necessary to hand the results of their investigations 
to the masses, and then, and just in the ratio their acquisi- 
tions ceased to be a monopoly, benefit was conferred upon 


mankind. 
S. 8. McCartney and J. B. Marshall made brief remarks. 


Morning Session.—Mr. Berry exercised a ciass in Intel- 
tellectual Arithmetic, and Mr. Kress one in Written Arith- 
metic. 

Afternoon Session.—Mr. 8. 8. McCartney drilled a class 
in grammar. He was not in favor of the plan adopted by 
most of our text books, for those beginning the study of this 
science—was in favor of an early and natural process that 
disposed with ambiguity. The subject of grammar was 
continued by Mr. J. B. Marshall. He would commence 
with some familiar object, as Book, Desk, &c.,—next take 
up the adjective and illustrate it by some familiar word, and 
in this way he would make up a sentence. 

Evening Session.—Very able and highly instructive ad- 
dresses from the following gentlemen: Supt. Berry upon 
the subject of Astronomy. W. C. Kress upon the subject 
of Science and its Progress. H. R. Jacobs upon the sub- 
ject of Physiology. W. P. Baird, County Surveyor, upon 








the subject of Youth of America. J. S. Baily, Common 
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Schools The President made a few remarks in his plain 
and interesting manner, before the Institute adjourned. 

Resolutions unanimously approved : 

Resolved, That we will endeavor to improve upon the 
ideas gained at this Institute and establish better regulation 
in our school rooms. 

Resolved, ‘That we will endeavor to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of parents in the great cause of education; and, that 
by our united efforts will induce the youth entrusted to our 
care and guardianship to twine around their brow the un- 
fading wreath of literature and intelligence. 


Resolved, That we consider the School system of Penn- | 


sylvania the best with which we are acquainted. 
Resolved, That we extend a hearty welcome to Mrs. 
DeWitt’s Work of Original Dialogues, published in Cincin- 
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It will be borne in mind that Leidy is comparatively a new 
district, yet it bids fair to outstrip its older and more wealthy 
sister districts in educational matters. The citizens turned 
out en masse. Their hospitality has never been excelled.— 
Their houses were thrown oper with such a hearty good 
will, as to make every one feel himself at home. May God 
bless the kind hearted people of Leidy. 


The following resolutions were passed when the Institute 
adjourned : 

Resolved, That we, citizens of Leidy, on behalf of our 
|children and ourselves, thank the Directors of the district, 
| for the noble temple of knowledge they have given us, in 
the erection of the new and capacious school house. 





nati, and hope that a patronage may be extended to her| Resolved, That women, with the same abilities to teach 
work equal to its merits, and that the hearts of many of our | as men, should receive an equal compensation for their la- 
youth may be gladdened with the perusal of the same. | bors. 

Resolved, That “ Hostetter’s Monthly,” is just the thing | 
for school children, and that we will try to extend its cir- | 
culation. 

Resolved, That the teacher’s love of his work is an in- | és > 
dispensable requisite to his successful labor, without which the borough of St. Mary’s, on the 25th of July, George 


ELK COUNTY. 
The third session of the Teachers’ Institute convened in 


his work will become exceedingly formal, destitute of life 
and energy. 


Leidy Teachers’ Institute :—The teachers of Leidy con- 
vened at the Central School House, July 22d, as an Insti- 
tute. Mr. J. B. MarsHa tt, of Clintonville, presided. 

All the Teachers on Kettle Creek were in attendance, 
and entered into the exercises with a hearty good will, ac- 
complishing all that teachers could, under the circumstances. 

The sessions continued two days. All of the Elemen- 
tary branches taught in our Common Schools were reviewed. 
Messrs. Marshall, Crosby, Wagner, and Berry conducting 
the exercises. Part of the time was set apart for the an- 
swer of such questions as the following: What is the course 
of the Gulf Stream? Why does fire burn? What is mag- 
netism, &c. 

The evening sessions were occupied with lectures. Ben- 
jamin Wheaton, Esq., made.a forcible address on Corporal 
punishment, opposing it on the grounds of humanity, mor- 
ality and success in school government. Piesident Mar- 
shall spoke at length on the Schoo! System, and the duty 
of Teacher’s to improve themselves. He most eloquently 
and effectively demolished every objection that selfishness 
could bring to bear against our common schools, instilled 
new life and euergy into the friends of popular education, 
and presented the teacher’s responsibilities, difficulties and 
rewards in glowing colors That ad tress will yet tell upon 
the schools of Leidy. Supt. Berry lectured on Astronomy, 
illustrating the subject with his Tellurium. He also, during 
the Institute, lectured on common schools, school houses, 
apparatus, text books, &. Mr. W. A. Crosby, of Couders- 
port, delivered an interesting lecture to “students.” He 
handled his subject in an able manner. His address ap- 
pears at length in the “* Pennsylvania School Journal.” 
A. Wenger, Esq., of Potter county, read an interesting pa- 
per on ** Moral obligations of the human family. This also 
will be sent to the ** School Journal ” for publication. 

Mr. G. W. Bottsford, was elected President for the en- 


| Walmsley, president, and T. W. Letts, Secretary. 

Dr. C. R. Earley, the County Superintendent, stated the 
object of the meeting to be for the mutual improvement of 
the teachers, and thereby elevate the great cause of educa- 
tion in our happy county. He closed, by expressing his 
| gratification to the teachers for their prompt response to his 
call at this time. 
| The following teachers were members of the Institute : 

Misses Mary Warner, Laura Cook, M. L. Horton, L. S. 
| Hewitt, S. Coleman, 8. V. Sparks, Josephine Luhr, C. War- 

ner, Ettie L. Dunn, Sallie M. Dunn, M. Wellendogf, Kispah 
Lucore, M. T. Polk, Pamelia Rogers. Mrs. Maria Dunn: 
Mr. N. G. Bundy, Elias Hancock, Rufus Lucore, T. W. 
| Letts, A. F. Lejul, Geo Walmsley, F. Schoening, C. H. 
| Powers, Charles Luhr. 
| After the appointment of committees on business, on reso- 
‘lutions, and on text-books to be recommended to the Direc- 
tors of the county, the regular Institute business commen- 
ced. 

During the week, County Superintendent Earley spoke on 
teaching the Alphabet, Orthography, Reading, Mental Arith- 
Rufus Lacore on Written Arithme- 
‘tic, Geography and Mental Arithmetic. Miss Mary War- 

ner conducted aclass in Mental Arithmetic. C. H. Powers 
instructed in Grammar and Arithmetic. T. W. Letts and 
A. F. Lejul on Grammar; and J. A. Boyle, Esq., lectured 
on Reading and Elocution. 
and experience. 

| In the evenings, lectures were delivered. Dr. Earley 
| gave one, “ Professional Instruction of Teachers.” It was 


metic and Grammar. 


Others also gave their views 


| very practical and interesting to both teachers and parents. 


| He was followed by an extemporaneous address from E. C. 


J.| Shultze, Esq., who compared the past with the present meth- 
}ods of teaching, the changes in the coustruction of school- 


| houses, responsibilities of teachers, their salaries, &c., and 


‘closed with many amusing remarks peculiar to himself. 


Dr. T. L. VanValzah lectured on the general subject of 


suing year, and on being conducted to the chair, responded | Education ; concluding by an earnest exhortation to teach- 
in a neat and telling address, and was listened to with | €Ts to press onward and upward, to as near an approxima- 


marked attention. He has the cause of common schools at 
heart, and the Institute can congratulate itself in having 


secured him as a presiding officer. 

The lady teachers of the District, Miss Amanda Crowell 
and Miss Chloe E Cushing, took an active part in the drill 
exercises of the Institute, served on committees, Kc. In- 
deed, the Institute would have lost much interest had not 


tion to perfection, as human power will admit. He was 
followed by J. A. Boyle, Esq., in a practical extemporane- 
ous address, upon the importance of zeal on the part of 
teachers, 

On the afternoon of the last day, remarks were made by 
the Superintendent, upon the importance of a uniformity of 
books in the county. 





the presence and labors of these ladies been given to it. 


Report on books was unanimously agreed to by the mem- 
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bers of the Institute. The following is a list of the books! 
adopted : 

Sander’s new series of Spellers and Readers. Sander’s 
System of Orthography. Stoddard’s System of Mathemat- 
ics. Tower's Grammar. McNally’s System of Geography. | 
Tower’s Analysis. Goldsmith’s System of Penmanship. | 

J. A. Boyle, Esq., showed the responsibility of teachers, 
and the impression they make on the minds of their schol- | 
ars. 

An address was then made by Dr. Earley, giving a com- | 
parative view of the school system for the four and a half 
years he has had the pleasure of performing the duties of 
County Superintendent of this county, showing that in place 
of 21 schools, in 1854-5, we now have 41, an increase of | 
20; and in place of 25 teachers, the most of whom would 
not be examined in Arithmetic, Geography and Grammar, 
and who had an imperfect knowledge of the other branches, 
necessary to be taught, we now have 44 teachers, most of 
whom are well prepared for their duties, and endeavoring 
to obtain a professional education. In place of the old, | 
dilapidated school houses, in which our schoo!s were then | 
taught, we now have new and convenient ones. 

After taking up and discussing the subject of school gov- 
ernment, and the importance of parental co-operation, in 
regard to the regular attendance at school by the children, 
he closed by expressing his gratification to the teachers for 
their promptness and energetic exertions during this session, | 
as it demonstrated the fact, that their heart was in the work 
in which they were engaged. He also regretted the absence 
of some of the teachers, many of whom, he thought had no} 
reasonable excuse, as no expense was incurred in any way, | 
and finally returning his heartfelt thanks to the citizens of 
the borough of St. Mary’s for their kindness, in extending | 
their hospitality to the members of tne Institute. He then 
said he would close, by calling Prof. Beleke, who he saw 
present. 

The Professor responded in one of the most happy and 
He said 
that like produces like—that the mind of man is noble in| 


able addresses we have listened to in a long time. 


reason, excellent in faculties, and unlimited in comprehen- | 
sion; but that all these God-like faculties are latent unless | 
acted upon an outward mind, that had been previously call- | 
ed into action; and that the mind of the teacher was the | 


factor without, and the Jatent mind of the scholar was the) 
factor within—and that teaching was divine, and is the | 
greatest and noblest work that ever was, or ever will be, | 
allotted to man. 


The committee on resolutions reported the following, | 
which were unanimously adopted ; after which, the Insti- | 
tute closed, all feeling as though they nad spent a pleasant | 
and profitable week. 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes meet with our hearty | 
and cordial approbation—that they are a means of educa- | 
tion, pleasure and profit to the teachers engaged in them— | 
enlisting their social feelings, uniting them in bonds of pro- 
fessional friendship, and by a free interchange of views and 
methods of teaching, giving an enlarged and efficient ex- 
perience in the noble work in which we are engaged. 

Resolved, That in our gentlemanly and worthy Superin- 
tendent, Dr. C. R. Earley, we recognize a true friend in the 
cause of education, and an ardent supporter of our common 
schools, whose labors in the field of education, and zeal in 
behalf of a more thoroughly educated class of teachers, de- 
serve the commerdation of all. 

Resolved, That we respectfully ask our County Superin- 
tendent to call another Institute, at such time and place as 
his discretion may dictate. 

Resolved, That in leaving this Institute for our respective 
schools, we will devote ourselves with renewed energy to 
our great work of training the youthful mind committed to 
our charge. 





| of teaching the alphabet. 





LUZERNE COUNTY. 

Teachers’ Meeting at Pittston:—In response to a call of 
Messrs. Richardson and Matthews, on Friday and Satur- 
day, the 12th and 13th inst., notwithstanding the shortness 
of the notice and the incessant pouring of the rain, a very 
respectable number of teachers from different parts of the 
valley, together with students and friends of education, con- 
vened at the M. E. Church on Friday, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 
J. L. Richardson President, D. P. Richards, Vice President, 
and W. J. Derinis, Secretary. 

The President stated that the mecting had been called in 
order to hear once more, and probably for the last time, from 
Prof. Stoddard, who is about to take up his residence in 
New York. 

The Professor was then introduced, and by request pro- 
ceeded to give some very interesting instruction as to the 
manner of multiplying large and mixed numbers, mentally, 
and giving the result instantly without hesitation. 

The exercise was coutinued some time and gave great 
The class was then drilled on mental and writ- 
ten arithmetic, after which the Professor took up the subject 
He was decidedly opposed to the 
old method of having the scholar repeat it from beginning to 
end. Hepreferred Webb’s cards—said by using them to- 
gether with the blackboard o1 
taugt more in a few days than they could in the old way 
After a few remarks from Mr. Richardson 
the meeting adjourned till 8 o’clock in the evening. 


satisfaction. 


slate, children could be 
in six months. 


In the evening, notwithstanding the unfavorable state of 
the weather, the attendance was good. The exercises were 
opened with reading from the Scripture and prayer by Rey. 
A. P. Mead. Prof. Stoddard then came forward and after 
a few playful remarks, delivered an eloquent and most 
impressive lecture upon the subject of Education and the 
importance of early and systematic training of the youth of 
the land,which was listened to with the most profound atten- 
tion. 

The next morning the exercises were resumed and the 
teachers drilled by Prof. Stoddard, in Algebra, Grammar, 
Miss Suckingham followed 
with a very creditably written essay, which was much ap- 
plauded. Mr. E. W. Matthews, in obedience to the loud 
call, briefly addressed the teachers en the Government of 


Spelling, Moral Training, &c. 


Schools. A few further remarks from Prof. Stoddard closed 


the exercises. Before adjournment, Mr. Matthews offered 
the following resolutions which were unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, Our Common Schools have not yet reached 
the elevated position that we believe they should occupy, 
and 

Wuenreas, We recognize the cause of their inferiority in 
the general incompetency of their teachers, therefore 

Resolved, That we hail with pleasure every effort to ele- 
vate the standard of teaching, such as Teachers’ Institutes, 
County and District Associations, Normal Schools, &c. 

Whereas, Prof. J. F. Stoddard has often been with us, and 
earnestly labored for our good, but is now about to leave 
this State for a field of labor in another. 

Resolved, That we regard him as one of the most able, ac- 
tive and working friends of common schools, that we regret 
the loss which we must sustain by his removal, but congratu- 
late the teachers among whom he is to go, for the valuable 
accession he will make to their ranks; and that we tender 
to him our sincere thanks for all that he has done for us. 


Prof. Stoddard feelingly thanked the teachers and friends 
for their good wishes, and the meeting adjourned. 

In the afternoon a meeting of the teachers of the borough 
was held, to organize a District Association. Resolutions 
were adopted and addresees made by Dr. Davis, of Scran- 
ton, Prof. Stoddard, Mr. Box and others. 
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MIFFLIN CO. Thursday.— Usual class drills till noon. 
The Mifflin co. Teachers’ Institute held its annual ses-| A/fternoon.—Mr. Stoddard occupied a few minutes in giv- 
sion in Lewistown during the week commencing August |ing a good practical talk on ‘*School Room Duties.” At 
22d, 1859. With but few exceptions, all the teachers of |3 o’clock, the exercises were closed and the members took 
the county were in attendance. Much interest was man-/|a walk to the summit of Ard’s Hill and spent two or three 
ifested the first day, and continued to increase during the | hours in physical exercise, social intercourse, and enjoy- 


week: this was not confined to teachers alone ; citizens, 
not only of the borough, but also of the more remote parts 
of the county, showed their appreciation of the exercises 
by their frequent attendance during the meetings,—both 
day and evening. The frequent musical exercises were 
conducted by Mr. John Clark. 


ing the beautiful scenery. 
| Evening.— Addresses by B. M. Kerr, of Pittsburg, Stod- 
| dard and F. A. Allen, of West Chester. These were lis- 
|tened to with marked attention by the large and appre- 
| ciating audience. 

Friday.—In the forenoon, Mr. Ogden gave an excellent 


The exercises were opened with the reading of a portion ‘but short talk on *‘ School Room Duties,”? and Mr. Coburn 

of the Scripture, and prayer by Prof. Azariah Smith. Prof. | gave a practical lecture on ‘‘ Mathematical Studies.” 
C. R. Coburn, of Bradford co.,—who, in connection with Afternoon.—A short lecture from Mr. Stoddard on ** Ob- 
Prof. John F. Stoddard, of Susquehanna co., was to con-/| ject Lessons ;*’ one from Mr. Coburn on * School Room 
duct the drill exercises—was then introduced and made a} Drills ;’? Mr. Allen spoke at length on ‘* School Room Eti- 
few interesting remarks relative to the origin of Teachers’ | quette ;” and Mr. Hickok gave an amusing sketch of some 
Institutes and Associations. \ee his college experience. 

He then read an excellent narrative from “‘ Cowdery’s| Evening.—The meeting was held in the M. E. Church. 
Elementary Moral Lessons ” ; this he did frequently dur- | J. F. Stoddard delivered an address on “‘ Some of the ele- 
ing the Institute. A critic was appointed for the day and ments of success in life,’’ and Prof. J. P. Wickersham, of 
evening, which excellent arrangement was continued dur- | Lancaster co., one on “‘ Teachers and Teaching.”” These 
ing the week. After a few minutes drill on the elemen-| Were both excellent addresses and were received by the 
tary sounds, the class went through a short physical ex- | large audience with unusual satisfaction. 
ercise for the purpose of inducing a return of the active, At the request of the Rev. Mr. Kepler, the resolutions 
circulation of the blood ; this was also a frequent exercise postponed on Wednesday evening were read, and were 
during the Institute. 'discussed by Rev. Mr. Kepler and Mr. Hickok. On mo- 

Afternoon.—Class drills. tion of Mr. Coburn, the resolutions were withdrawn. 

Evening.—Hon. E. Banks was, on motion, called to the! Saturday forenoon—Closing session.—Prof. Wickersham 
chair, which position he held during this, and the remain- Spoke an hour and a half on School Government, setting 
ing evenings. The following resolutions were discussed forth, lucidly, the object of school government, &c., &¢.— 
briefly by Messrs. Coburn, Warner, Jos. Alexander and Prof. Coburn, being about to leave, made some touching 


M. J. Smith: 


Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of parents and 
guardians to give to those under their charge such an edu- | 
cation as shall qualify them for the discharge of all their 
duties as American citizens. 

Resolved, That when they neglect this obvious duty, they 
should be compelled to its performance by legislative en- | 
actments. 

On motion, the discussion was postponed till another 
evening. 


Prof. Coburn delivered a very instructive address on the | 
** Qualifications of Common School Teachers.” The town | 
hall, this evening, was filled with a very attentive audi- | 
ence. 


Tuesday.—The usual class drills. 

Evening.—The meeting this evening was held in the Lu- 
theran church. A very large audience was present. Ad- | 
dresses were heard from Prof. Coburn and Hon. H. C. 
Hickok, State Superintendent. We are sorry these ad- | 
dresses were not heard by every parent and tax payer in 
the county. 

Wednesday.—In the forenoon, Prof. Ogden, of Ohio, de- | 
livered a short address on the ** Science of Education.””— | 


Before adjournment each teacher was requested to hand | 
in three words which he or she frequently heard mispro- | 
nounced, and a committee of two was appointed to exam- 
ine different dictionaries and report the true pronuncia- | 
tions when called upon. 

Afternoon.—Short but interesting addresses were heard 
from Prof. Ogden and the State Superintendent. 

Evening.—The discussion of Monday evening was, for 
a short time, resumed by the same gentlemen, and then 
again postponed. Addresses were heard from A. Smith, 


Ogden and Stoddard. The town hall was filled to its ut- 
most capacity. 





remarks, setting forth the sureness and the exceeding rich- 
ness of the faithful teacher’s reward. He closed with 


some beautiful parting sentiments. Prof. Allen spoke a 


The State 
Superintendent stated that Mr. Warner would cease his 
official labors that day, and expressed his great reluctance 
to part officially with one who had so ably and faithfully 
discharged the duties of his office. Mr. Warner then 
spoke briefly and feelingly, expressing his deep regret to 
part with the members of the Institute, assuring them of 
his kindest wishes and grateful remembrance. The mem- 
bers of the Institute and others were deeply moved by his 
emotion, and by the sorrowful thoughts which anticipated 


parting produced. 

J. K. Hartzler, on part of the committee on resolutions, 
offered the following : 

Resolved, That the interest manifested by the teachers 
and members of this Institute, the untiring energy of our 
worthy Superintendent, and the skillful and happy man- 
ner in which Prof. Coburn and others have conducted the 
exercises, are calculated to inspire teachers with earnest- 
ness in their profession and to encourage them in the great 
mission upon which they have entered. 

Reslred, That teachers possess the power of imparting 
lasting and important lessons by example as well as by 
precept, and therefore the moral character of teachers 
should correspond to the dignity and magnitude of their 
calling 

Resolved, That it is the important duty of teachers pre- 
siding over common schools to labor earnestly and con- 
tinually for the improvement of their qualifications, in or- 
der that they may thus be better prepared to discharge 
their duties. 

Resolved, That teachers should use their influence in 
throwing around the Bible, feelings of respect and love, 
that their pupils may be led to regard it as pure and holy, 
and thus advance the cause of moral and religious educa- 
tion. 


few minutes relative to Teacher’s Libraries. 
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Resolved, That the rapid advancements which are con- 
tinually made in every department of human knowledge 
and industry, call loudly upon the teachers to show that 
they too are willing to depart from the worn-out routine 
of * school keeping,” and move onward intelligently and 
fearlessly in the great work of human education. 

Resolved, That we have full confidence in the integrity 
and ability of our County Superintendent, A. J. Warner, 
and while we return our thanks to him for his labors in 
our behalf, we can assure him that he will not soon be 
forgotten by the teachers of Mifflin county, and their earn- 
est wishes for his success shall follow him wherever his 
lot may be cast in the future. 

Resolved, That we as teachers think a decided improve- 
ment in most of the school houses of the county necessa- 
ry, as well for the physical comfort of our schools as for 
their mental development. 


Lewistown NormMAL Crass.—Attheclose of the Nor- 
mal Class in this place, on Friday last, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were unanimously adopted: 


Wuereas, The present session of our Normal Class is 
about to close, we feel that some expression of our senti- 
ments at this time would not be inappropriate: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the brief period we have spent together, 
as members of this Normal Class, has impressed us more 
than ever with the great responsibilities which devolve 
upon us as teachers ; and we believe that every one who 
aspires to the position of a teacher should be prepared to 
discharge the duties of his calling with credit to himself 
and with profit to his pupils; also that Normal Classes, 
County Institutes, and Teachers’ Associations are among 
the very best means of improving ourselves in this respect. 

Resolved, That the many pleasant moments we have 
spent in this Normal Class will be long remembered as 
bright spots in our lives, and we hope to profit by the 
knowledge here gained. 


Resolved, That the uniformly kind and courteous man- | 


ner with which we have been treated by our worthy teach- 
er, Prof. Warner, and the deep interest he has manifested 
in our school, together with his untiring labors in our be- 
half, justly merit our thanks,—in him we recognize a de- 
voted friend of common school education, and although he 
is the youngest County Superintendent in the State, we 
believe that we only reiterate the sentiments of the 
friends of education in our county when we say that he 
has thus far discharged the duties of his office with hones- 
ty of purpose and with marked ability. 

Resolved, That the teachers of the county who have been 
absent from our Normal Class, either from want of inter- 
est or from necessity, have sustained a loss which cannot 
easily be repaired. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to Prof. Warner, and also a copy to each of the editors of 
our county papers for publication. 

W. K. Stroup, J. K. Hartzler, Mary McCord, Rachel 
Zook, A. H. Sheaffer, committee. 





AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The fifth annual Convention of the American Nor- 
mal School Association met on Wednesday August 17, in 
Normal School Building at Trenton,N. J. The attend- 
ance was large, there being not less than fifty persons 
present, who are engaged in teaching in Normal Schools. 

Mr. Wm. F. Phelps, Principal of the New Jersey Nor- 
mal School and President of the Association, called the 
He said that the great majority of 
teachers in this country were unfit for their positions.— 
We had depended upon academies, colleges, and high- 
schools for our teachers, and they had failed to educate 
them for us. Normal Schools must supply their deficien- 
cies ; and this Convention was called to make the people 
better acquainted with Normal Schools, and to improve 
their character. Normal Schools might have failed too, 
but only because they were not professional enough. 

The length of the papers was limited to 25 minutes. 
Mr. Alpheus Crosby, Principal of the State Normal 


Association to order. 





School, Salem, Mass., read a paper on the Proper Sphere 
land Work of the American Normal School. He thinks 
jthat the Normal School] should be as professional as the 
| Law or Divinity School, and that its teachings should be 
exclusively normal,—exclusively teaching to teach. We 
needed a different Normal School from that of Germany. 
There pupils were drawn mainly from the lower classes, 
and drilled for teaching in the lowest schools; the pupils 
were supplied with places by the Government. Our 
teachers had to find their own positions. One of the pe- 
|culiarities of our school system was the almost exclusive 
/employment of females as teachers. The numberof males 
‘and females respectively attending State Normal Schools 
'was: In Massachusetts 77 and 375; in Rhode Island 25 
;and 75; in Connecticut 80 and 180; in New York 94 and 
|198; in New Jersey 31 and 87. In 1836-7 there were 
|employed as teachers in Massachusetts 2,270 males and 
3,594 females, while in 1857-8 there were 7,992 females, 
and but 1,981 males. He thought that we needed a regu- 
lar course of study in our Normal Schools, embracing the 
principles of education, the nature of mind, its powers, 
The greatest dif- 
ficulty in instruction lay in teaching the elements, and 
|so the principles of the common schoo! course covered the 
‘principles of all the rest. He suggested that the standard 
of admission into Normal Schools should be so raised, that 
\the time should be spent in professional training merely ; 
|the Normal Schools ought not to be obliged to supply the 
| shortcomings of inferior schools. 


| susceptibilities and methods of action. 


In a discussion which ensued upon this paper, Mr. Geo. 
B. Emerson gave some account of his visit several years 
ago to the schools of Prussia. He was happy to say that 
| the Normal Schools of Massachusetts were far ahead of 
‘those of Germany. But he had found in the Gymnasia of 
|Germany superior training. The best teaching he had 
ever seen was in one of these, where a man who had 
spent ten years in the Gymnasium, and four more in the 
University, was teaching the alphabet to 40 little boys.— 
Were our schools taught by such teachers they would take 
care of themselves ; they would need no Norma! Schools. 
In no foreign country had they yet learned that woman 


| was the god-prepared teacher of children. He had seen 


in Switzerland great stupid lubbers going through the mo- 


tions of teaching over the backs of boys, while women 
were at work in the neighboring fields. Some years ago 
a gentlemen visited America, sent by the King of Sweden, 
to examine our schools, and he went back saying that he 
had found in the employment of women as teachers, the 
means of establishing schools in the poor mountain regions 
of Norway. 

Several teachers spoke on the desirability and the im- 
possibility of advancing the standard of admission to 
Normal Schools. It was generally agreed that, to require 
a good knowledge of the elementary branches of an Eng- 
lish education would seriously diminish the number of 
admissions to the Normal Schools. 

Gen. Oliver instanced the perfection of Normal teachers 
at West Point, where each cadet was trained to train his 
own company. He thought that teachers were best pro- 
duced by a careful study of good teaching. 

The invitation of Mr. R. S. Field, of Princeton, that the 
Association should visit the literary institutions there, on 
Friday, and partake of his hospitalities, was accepted. 

Mr C. E. Hovey, of Illinois, read a paper on Model 
Schools, Schools of Practice or Experimental Schools ;— 
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1 {mal Schools multiplied in their number than to have very 


Schools, he thought they must be under the same roof | large institutions; for if one fails utterly, others may re- 


with the Normal Schools, must be open to and excite in 


- /main and preserve their influence; whereas, if one large 


terest in the public. He was not sure that drill-teaching | one fails, the whole system for the State is gone 


was not the best of the Normal School, much as its neces 


-| If any branches are to be neglected in the Normal 


sity was deplored by most Normal School teachers.— | | Schools, they should be the higher ones so called; the 
Student teachers could teach much more in the class-rooin | | languages and something of the mathematics ; something 


than in the Model School. The great use of the Model 


School was to show the students of the Normal Schoo 


of history may be omitted also. Normal Schools should 
1 attempt no more of history than to show how it may be 


what could be done in the way of order and drill; thus taught in the best way, to strip it of some of its false 


they had confidence in the possibilty of the fine ideal o 
teaching placed before them. 


mainly valuable as models merely, less valuable as expe- 
rimental schools, and of least value as schools for prac- 


tice. 


The Committee on Nomination of Officers reported, re- 
commending that the list of officers of the last year be gift of God. 
The report was accepted, and the same officers | natural power to influence others and govern them, he is 


re-elected. 
were re-elected. 
ADDRESS BY EX-GOVERNOR BOUTWELL. 


At 8 o’clock, Ex-Governor Geo. S. Boutwell was intro- 
He spoke of the were 106 Committees who had preferred them and 11 who 


duced as the Speaker for the evening. 


results of the training of teachers in the Normal Schools 


of Massachusetts. 


The credit of establishing Normal Schools in Massachu- 
setts is due to two men—Herace Mann and Edmund 
Dwight, one of whom furnished the literary capital and the 
other the pecuniary means, in connection with funds gran- 


ted by the Legislature. 

The first two schools were established at Barre and 
Lexington. One was removedto Westfield, and the oth- 
erto Framingham. There are two others just now; one 
at Bridgewater and the other at Salem. The City of Bos- 
ton has one of its own. ‘These schools have gradually in- 
creased in number, and thergare now 450 or 475 members. 
Of these, a large proportion are females. Mr. Boutwell 
said he looked forward to the time when women would be 
employed in the High Schools; but, above all, the time 
will come when they can teach children. Where thorough 
training in the elements is Wanting nothing can compenate 
for it. The Normal School that fails to fit teachers to 
teach the alphabet, fails of its whole duty. 
Normal Schools must be adhered to—that its business is 
to teach teachers how to teach. This is to be the theory 
only, and it must be assumed that every one who enters 
the School is prepared in scholastic subjects to teach al- 
ready, and need only be taught in the art of teaching. To 
teach any subject in the best way even, is not the best 
method of teaching how to teach. There should be an 
opportunity, on the part of the teachers of Normal Schools, 
to exercise their inventive powers, and to call forth those 
of their pupils. 

There are two characteristics 


which the teacher derives power. The first is, that the 


teacher enters the School for a fixed a.d definite purpose. | 


All are there forthe express object of preparing themselves 
for teaching. The result is that every exercise is attend- 
ed to with reference to one object. 


The second characteristic is, that the principal has a | 


direct, personal influence over every individual. To il- 
lustrate the want of such personal influence, Mr. B. re- 


ferred to the Reform School at Westboro’, Mass., where, | 


as he said, the Superintendent could have no direct in- 
fluence over each one of the five or six hundred boys 
collected there. He thought it far better to have the Nor- 


The theor, of 


of Normal Schools from 


f glosses. It should be taught with reference to its philos- 


He thought Model School§ | ophy, and the bearing which certain events have on other 


events. 

One difficulty, in regard to which there has been more 
complaint than anything else, in Massachusetts, is want 
of power to govern. This power is, to a great extent, the 
When you have a person who has not much 


|not fitted to become ateacher. In reply to questions as to 
the success of Normal School teachers in Massachusetts, 


as compared with others, of those who answered, there 


did not. But after all, the fact that a person has been a 
member of a Normal School, should not be considered as 
positive evidence of ability to teach. Every one should 
be judged by his actual ability and by no other test. We 
should look more to the Bible than we are accustomed to 
do. It furnishes in poetry and prose the best exercises 
in reading. We ought to inculcate, esptcially in Normal 
Schools, the duty of self-government; for persons who, 
at the age of sixteen, cannot or will not govern themselves, 
ought to be told that they cannot govern others, and there- 
fore are not proper candidates for the office of a teacher. 

Tuurspay.—The Rev. E. C. Wines read a little paper, 
in which he tried to show that the Normal School, like all 
other professional schools, must give a complete know- 
ledge of all the branches which its graduates require, as 
well the special knowledge how to teach those branches. 

Ex-Gov. Boutwell, however, still thought that Normal 
Schools should not be made to do the work which Com- 
mon Schools ought to do. It was not right to establish 
a Normal School to teach the Alphabet, or the Multiplica- 
tion Table or Geometry; it must teach the art of Teach- 
ing, and leave these things to Common Schools and Aca- 
demies. This was the theory ; and it was no objection to 
it that it could not be carriedout. He believed that if the 
idea were to go out that the ordinary branches taught in 
the Common Schools were to be taught in the Normal 
School, the public would be likely to determine that the 
Normal School was merely a means of doing what could 
be done as well and much more cheaply in Common 
Schools and Academies. 

Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, said this was a set- 
tled question. Every body believed that Normal Schools 
| were schools for teaching to teach. It was also practical- 
‘ly settled that Normal Schools must give drill instruction 
‘in the branches; this was the case everywhere, whatever 
| the theory might be. He would like to hear something 
about the Model Schools whose expediency was not set- 
'tled. 
| Mr. Hart, of Philadelphia, said that the objection to 
Model Schools that they got children to be experimented 
}upon, and did not teach them well, was not heard in 
| Philadelphia. There was great competition to get chil- 


| 
'dren into the Model School. 
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Mr. Phelps, of Trenton, thought that the studies of the Mr. Wickersham stated the plan of the proposed Nor- 
Norma! pupils were, to some extent, damaged by the pupils |mal and Model Schools at Millersville, in Penna. The 
being taken into the Mode) School toteach. But that was | Model Schools would be constantly under the supervision 
more than counterbalanced by the practical knowledge | of the graduating class. 
obtained. The Model School was much sought after and In the afternoon the Association went into Conference 
continually crowded, though in the face of a high tuition. | Meeting, for brief catechetical exercises. 


The first essays of the Normal pupils in teaching, were| Mr. Phelps was called upon to explain the method of 
made under the direct supervision of the permanent |tuition in the New Jersey Normal School. He said they 
teachers in the Model School. But this did not test the | began with teaching the nature of man and the theoretical 
teachership of the pupils. A Home for the Friendless | possibilities of teaching him; then they examined various 
was established a year ago, which could not afford to ed- | school systems ; then came the teaching of the class, and 


ucate its children. The Normal School offered to take |then the pupils were exercised in the experimental! school. 
charge of their tuition. They were the wildest children | In each branch, also, they taught first the faculties of the 
which could be found. One little boy, four years old, | mind exercised by it, and then the practical use of it.— 
used an oath every other word, and his breath was fearful | Then, again, they investigated the natural order of study- 
with the fumes of liquor. Two advanced pupils took jing each branch. 

them in charge. They had some dark days at first—whist-| Mr. Wickersham said that in Pennsylvania they, too, 


ling and dancing were continuous; but at the end of four began with lectures presenting all the methods of teach- 
months the school could compare favorably withany. He |ing they had ever heard of, with the reasons for them. 

looked upon the Model Schools as indispensable. He} Mr. Bigelow, of tae Framingham Normal School, in an- 
thought they had failedin Massachusetts because they had | swer to a question, said the teacher could do little more 


not been under the control of the Normal Schools. Then | toward the moral education of pupils than by his own ex- 
their success depended upon the character of the public | ample. 

schools. This in Massachusetts was so high that the Mr. Emerson thought the moral nature as susceptible 
Model Schools could not compete with them. There he of cultivation as any other portion of the man or woman. 
would take a school for a Model School from children who | He had, in his teaching, taken up the precepts of the Sa- 
do not now go to school, if they could be obtained. In| Vior, and enforced them one by one, day after day, and he 
Trenton they were obliged to teach everything in the | thought that very much might be done in that way. Gen- 





Normal School, beginning with theelements. He thought | tleness, kindness and persuasiveness should be the very 
that in the end we should have separate Normal Schools ‘nature of the teacher. He had beenin the habit of read- 
for the preparation of Primary and advanced teachers. jing Plato in his admirable Greek, but when he turned 

| from Plato’s finest passages to the Sermon on the Mount, 


Mr. Ogde i i a : 
Ogden, of Ohio, read a paptes the extent to which |it seemed as though he had emerged from the mists and 
the Art of Teaching can be taught in Normal Schools, and | - 
tei darkness of a lower world, to the glory and splendor of a 
the best way of doing it. He was very general, but an- | higher 
nounced that education was a science,—as definitely a sci- | 7 : ; : : : 
| Mr. Ogden, of Ohio, added his testimony in favor of the 
ence asany other; that all true theory and practice must | 
be, to a very great extent, the product of the teacher’s | 
own originallity; that recitation was of less importance 
than study, and that there was too much teaching almost 
everywhere. 


education of the moral and religious natures of youth. 
A call was made for information respecting the individ- 
ual Normal Schools. 
Mr. Dickenson said that the number of pupils at the 
| Westfield Normal School was gradually increasing, and 
A paper on the same subject by Mr. Edwards, Principal they were at the same time raising their standard for ad- 
of the City Normal School of St. Louis, was read. It re- ‘mission. There wes a great demand for teachers from the 


commended a course of study including Human Anatomy | Normal School, and the people generally were falling in 
and Physiology, and combined with these a course’of ex- | love with the system. He did not know that the useful- 
ercise and gymnastics; the supplying of any defect in the |ness of the Normal School] had been diminished by the 
education of its pupils; but mainly the science of educa-|abandonment of the Model School. At Westfield and 
tion and the art of teaching, comprising Mental Philoso- | Bridgewater the two sexes were taught together. The 


phy, and practice in teaching, a critical and careful study \lack of a Model School was made up by using the Normal 

of the English language with elocution and phonetic ana- | classes as the Model School. He thought that their grad- 

lysis. uates had been quite as successful since Model Schools had 
Mr. Camp gave an account of the operations of the Nor- | bee" given up. It was a valuable thought for govern- 

Model Schools of C icut. ment. 

— ; — ene See ™ oo nt Mr. Northrup said that the method employed at West- 

the practice in the Model School greatly aided the pupil in , : ; 

his studies in the Normal ‘School. Each student-pupil field had this great advantage, that it trained the pupils to 


had a recreation with a class in the Model School, at the | P™* themselves in the position of little children. Teach- 
same hour throughout the term ' ers would be successful precisely in proportion as they 


could do this. 

Mr. Allen, of West Newton, thought that nine-tenths of| Mr. Camp, of Connecticut, said the Connecticut Normal 
the failures of Normal School teachers were from defective | School had been in existence ten years. They had al- 
disciplinary powers. He thought that it was of little use | ways had a Model School. They had 266 pupils in the 
for normal pupils to teach in Model Schools under the | Normal School this year. The course was of three years. 
supervision of permanent teachers. In the last year of |Many did not remain through their course. The pro- 
the Model Schools at West Newton, there were three times | gramme of exercises was made out, so that one class was 
a8 many applications for pupilship as could be accommo- always at liberty to give instruction in the Model Schools, 
dated. now comprising one High, one Grammar, two Intermedi- 
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ate, and two Primaries. The Model Schools had cost|in the way of Normal instruction by Teachers’ Institutes. 
much labor to the Normal pupils, but they thought it paid | He hoped much from a series of competitive examinations 
very well in many ways. land he thought that the scholarship at West Point and An- 

Mr Colburn said that the attendance at the Normal |napolis should be awarded at those examinations. Wis- 
School in Bristol, R. I., was about 100. They were get-|consin proposed to place 25 or 30 volumes on education 
ting along well, perhaps as well as if they had a Model | within the reach of every teacher. One of the most la- 
School. He would not have the sexes separated. |mentable things about the pedagogy of this country, was 





Mr. Wickersham spoke for the Normal School law of | 
| 


into twelve Normal School | 


Pennsylvania; they had hardly as yet a Normal School. 
The law divided’the State 
Districts. Each school must have ten acres of ground, 
and boarding and schooling accommodations for 300 stu- 
dents. Right of visit was secured to State and County 
Superintendents. 


The State gave diplomas to graduates | 


} 


which exempted them from re-examination. The law re- 


quired a Model School for 100 pupils, to be selected by the | 





Principal of the Normal School. 
Mr. Smyth, of Ohio, said they had as yet no Normal 
School. A few years ago the State Teachers’ Association | 


established a Normal School, which got on very well until | 


it was discovered that such an Association was not fitted 
Mr. McNalley was carry- 
Anybody who chose went 


to control such an institution. 
ing on that Normal School. 
there, stayed as long as he chose, and went away when 
[ Laugh- 
In many counties there were held Teachers’ Normal 


he chose, which was generally pretty suddenly. 
ter. | 
Institutes, for four or five weeks of the vacation, at the 


expense of the teachers. 

Mr. Hovey said that a perpetual appropriation, now 
amounting to $10,000 annually, had been granted in Illi- 
nois for the support of a Normal University ; $140,000 
had been raised for the building, which would be finished 


next year. 


Mr. Phelps inquired why they called it a University ? 
Mr. Hovey said that there was a University Fund un- | 
{ Laughter.]. 
Mr. Betts, of Michigan, a teacher of one of the Union 


appropriated. 


Schools, mentioned some of the efforts which they were 
making to educate teachers for themselves 

Mr. Phelps said that New Jersey had invested $100,000 
in Normal Schools. There was a Preparatory School’ at 
Beverley, which was the fruit of the liberality of Paul | 
Farnum of that place. This was designed to be eventual- | 
ly the Primary Normal School. In @1 the schools the | 
sexes were instructed together. The number of pupils of 
He had | 
applications for three times as many teachers as he could 
supply. The reason for the great apparent success of this | 
Normal School, was that in Common Schools, New Jersey 
had been far behind her sister States. 


the Normal School was constantly increasing. 


In some districts 
the town superintendents paid to men who did not send 
their children to school the sums of school-money to which 
they would be entitled if they did. The preference was 
still for male teachers in New Jersey. 

N. G, Oliver said that in Lawrence, with 14,000 inhab- 
itants, they had 44 teachers, of whom 40 were females.— 
All the mathematics of the High School was taught by a 
lady, and a lady assisted the principal in teaching Greek 
and Latin. 

Mr. Hamill gave some interesting reminiscences of the 
history of the School System in New Jersey. 

In the evening the time and place of the next meeting 
was left to the council. 

Mr. Henry Barnard detailed the brilliant educational 
prospects of Wisconsin, with her $4,000,000 School Fund, 
and $400,000 University Fund, and what she was doing 


that it bad no literature; the development of Normal 
Schools would, he thought, bring out such a literature. 

The Committee on Resolutions then reported the fol- 
lowing series, Which was adopted without debate: 

Resolved, That the work of the Normal School is pecu- 
liar in its character, and that this work cannot be per- 
formed by other institutions of learning, however high 
their rank, or great their excellence. 

Resolved, That the claims of the Normal School to sup- 
port and influence rest upon this peculiarity, and not upon 
any depreciation of other institutions within their appro- 
priate spheres ; and that the Normal School cannot prop- 
erly come into competition with any other institution. 

Resolved, That the object of the Normal School is strict- 
ly professional, viz: the direct preparation of teachers for 
their great work; and that it claims as appropriate to 
itself all those exercises, theoretical and practical, and 


|only those, which are requisite for this preparation. 


Resolved, That the special work of the Normal School is 


|so great that a just economy and proper division of labor 


require that it should perform as little work as possible, 
that can be rightly performed by other institutions; and 


ithat it is, therefore, exceedingly desirable that pupils 
|should not be received until they have attained such ma- 


turity of mind and amount of knowledge, that they can at 


once enter profitably upon the proper professional course 
of the School. 


Resolved, That while the labors of the Normal School 


|must be chiefly directed, for the present, to the right pre- 


paration of Common School teachers, it ought not to omit 
from its plan the professional education of teachers of any 
grade ; and that it is important that it should extend and 


|elevate, as rapidly as the condition and demands of the 


community will permit, its efforts and influence. 

Resolved, That education, as based upon the nature of 
man, and having fixed principles, is truly and eminently 
a science ; that, as having appropriate methods for secur- 
ing noble ends, it is no less truly and eminently an art; 
and that this science and art can be taught and learned 
no less directly and efficiently than the other sciences and 
arts ; and that, therefore, the direct professional educa- 
tion of teachers is as appropriate, and certainly as impor- 
tant, as that of the members of other professions. 

Resolved, That this education of teachers should not only 
be theoretical, but also practical; and that, to this end, there 
should either be a school of observation and practice in 
immediate connection with the Normal School, and under 
the same Board of Control, or that there should be, in other 
ways, equivalent opportunities for observation and prac- 
tice. 

Resolved, That all educators, especially in the Normal 
School, should practically, no less than in theory, regard 
education as applying to the whole nature and constitu- 
| tion of man—body, mind and heart; and that they should 
|especially recognize the pre-eminent importance of moral 
jand religious education. 
| Resolved, That, in behalf of the friends of education, the 
|thanks of this Association be tendered to the Legislature 
of New Jersey, to Paul Farnum, Esq., of Beverley, and to 
the citizens of Trenton, for the most liberal and magnifi- 
cent endowment provided for the interests of education, 
by their noble buildings for the Normal School in this 
place and Beverley, and for their kindness and liberality 
in opening them for accommodation. 


Gen. Oliver, from the Committee on Resolutions, with 
reference to the life and labors and death of Horace 
Mann, reported the following : 


Resolved, That, while bowing with unfeigned humility 
and submission to this inscrutable Providence, we cannot 
but mourn, with the deepest grief, that in the midst of 
usefulness, and while earnestly and successfully fulfilling 
a great mission, he was called away from his labors and 
from the midst of associates who intensely realized and 
valued the power of his encouragement and support. 
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Resolved, That as an efficient friend and successful la- 
borér in the cause of education in all its diversified mani- 
festations, especially in the introduction and development 
of the system of Normal Schools, he laid the friends of the 
cause under deep and lasting obligations ; and in lament- 
ing the loss of so valued a leader, they can best evince 
their gratitude for his zeal and success by greater earnest- 
ness and efficiency in the cause themselves. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered on the re- 
cords of the Association, and that a copy be sent to the 
family of Mr. Mann, as an expression of our sympathy 
for the great loss which they themselves and the country 
have sustained in his death. 

Mr. Geo. B. Emerson spoke to these resolutions. Gen. 
Henry K. Oliver followed, giving some reminiscences of 
Mr. Mann; also Mr. Parish, of Springfield, Mass., the 
Hon. Henry Barnard, Mr. Smyth, of Ohio, and Dr. Mc- 
Jilton, of Maryland. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The first semi-annnal meeting of this association 
convened at the Union School House, Washington, 
Washington county, on Tuesday, Aug. 16th, at 10 
o’clock, a. m. 

In the absence of the President, on motion of 
B. M. Kerr, D. P. Lowary, Principal of the Union 


He also suggested that the granting of certificates 
by three or more persons, would lead to careless- 
ness from the division of responsibility. 

Mr. Longdon, of Washington county, inquired 
what has elevated the teacher from the low position 
he occupied ten years ago,up to that which he now 
occupies? He thought the causes operating in the 
past, will continue to operate in the future. He 
thought the great means had been and will be self- 
improvement. He believed that the teachers of 
Washington county had been improved at least 500 
per cent. ; and the main cause of all this was earn- 
est, laborous efforts for self-improvement. 

Mr. Lowary, of Washington public schools,— 
thought this subject a peculiarly interesting and 
important one for us as teachers. He would that 
|we, as teachers, march steadily onward in the bu- 
isiness of self-improvement, and every other appli- 
ance tending to this so desirable end. He would 
also suggest the reading and study of educational 
journals. He would have them support the Penn- 
isylvania School Journal, and our own Educator, re- 
‘cently started. 
| Mr. Thos. Berry, of Lawrence county, preferred 
‘to be a listener. He could cordially endorse the 
greater part of what he had heard on this subject. 





School, was called to the chair; and, on motion of He thought teachers’ institutes, normal schools, 


A. Burtt, Mr. J. N. Boyd, of Wheeling, Va., was 
appointed secretary, pro tem. 

‘he hours for the sessions were fixed as follows : 
Morning session, - - - 8 to12,a. m. 
Afternoon “ - - - 2 “ 5, p.m. 
Evening * - - - % “te, « 
Arternoon.——Vice President, T. C. Carothers in 

the chair. 

The chairman of the Executive Committee re- 
ported for discussion the following questions : 
‘What can be done to elevate the profession of 
teaching in Common Schools ?” 

Mr. A. J. Buffington, of Monongahela city, by 
appointment of executive committee, opened the 
discussion, enumerating several things tending to 
elevate the profession, among others, the establish- 
ment of Union Graded Schools, similar to those of 
Washington borough, whichshould serve as models 
for others throughout the country. 

Mr. A. Burtt, of Pittsburg, referred to the fact 
that there was something more requisite, besides 
literary talent and acquirements. It is requisite 
that the art and science of teaching be also care- 
fully studied. The speaker also adverted to some 
things in the present school law, which he consid- 
ered detrimental to the rank of teaching as a pro- 
fession. The speaker objected to the clause of the 
law authorizing county superintendents alone to 
issue certificates. He thought this provision cal- 
culated to detract from the value of the certificate. 
He did not refer to the provisional or graded cer- 
tificate. This he did not consider a teacher’s cer- 
tificate, but rather a permit to teach temporarily.— 
The provisional, he thought, should be issued 
by a board composed of the county superintendent 
and two professional teachers, duly chosen by the 

rofessional teachers of the county. A certificate 
issued by such a board, would be more likely to 
confer professional dignity. 

Mr. B. M. Kerr, of Pittsburg, thought the last 
speaker had wandered slightly from the subject.— 

e thought a review of the past might throw some 
light on the present and future of this subject. 
He thought Teachers’ Associations, Institutes, 
Normal Schools, and the workings of the count 
superintendency generally, had Sons much good. 


the county superintendency in its appropriate work- 
| ings, educational journals, and, above all. earnest, 
|persevering efforts for self-improvement, are the 
‘best means of elevating the profession. 

| Mr. Thos. Hindman, of Armstrong county,though 
‘agreeing in the main with the gentlemen who had 
spoken, could not see how the appointment of a 
committee to act with the superintendent, in grant- 
ling certificates, could detract from the value of 
those certificates. He did not think the members 
of that committee would cease to be reliable when 
lacting together. 

( Prof. Brewer, of Washiugton College, was called 
‘upon, and remarked that in answer to the question 
“what can be done to elevate the profession of 
teaching in public schools ?” that the association 
\was now taking the proper method for elevating the 
profession. He would say, with the great Irish pa- 
‘'triot, when inquired of in reference to the course to 
be pursued in a certain emergency—agitate, agitate, 
lagitate. He @lso gave an account of the workings 
‘of the New York system of public schools, especi- 
‘ally as regards the county superintendency. 

| Mr. Burtt again took the floor and proceeded to 
argue against what he termed the “ one man pow- 
ier.” The arguments which sustain this power 
lwould be excellent in Russia, Austria, France, 
‘but, in political matters they are not considered 
iconclusive in republican countries. He thought 
‘the majority of unjust complaints against county 
,superintendents was, not the giving of certificates 
‘to unworthy persons, but giving certificates of a 
lower grade than justice required. Now, certainly 
‘in giving a certificate of low grade, or withholding 
one altogether, a committee of three would feel 
freer to act than one. The speaker wished it to be 
‘distinctly understood that he was a friend of the 
county superintendency. He urged this plan in 
order to add to its efficiency. 

Mr. Berry, of Lawrence, made some remarks de- 
precatory of the agitation of this topic. He was 
astonished at the organization, of this association 
in Pittsburg last winter, to find this subject intro- 
duced ; and the same arguments adduced in its fa- 
vor, as are elsewhere used by the avowed enemies 
of the superintendency. 
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A.D. Simpson would protest against the last! 
speaker and others, persistently representing the 
advocates of the proposed change, as enemies of 
the superintendency. He himself had advocated 
the measure, and it now had his approbation, yet 
he had always desired to retain the office and make | 
it efficient for good while seeking to remove what 
he considered objectionable features. The same 
was true of Mr. Burtt, and he did not wish to be 
always misrepresented in this matter. There are 
some teachers about Pittsburg who are enemies of 
the superintendency, but they are not here to-day ; 
are not with us in the matter; do not take an ac- 
tive part in our associations, 

Mr. Lowary, of Washington, could not see why 
those persons who favored the appointment of two 
professional teachers to assist the county superin- 
tendent, should be charged with enmity to the su- 
perintendency. He thought this would add to its 
efficiency. He would rather have acertificate from 
three practical, professional teachers than from one. 
He would regard it as a better endorsement of 
qualification. “ Ina multitude of counsellors there 
is safety.” 

W. W. Redick, of Uniontown, considered it hu- 
miliating to the feelings of the teacher and deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the superintendency, that two 
or three others should be called in without the sanc- 
tion of law, to assist in the examination. For his 
part he would rather undergo the examination by 
the superintendent alone, than submit himself to 
the united judgment of two or three other co-equal 
teachers, who had been invidiously called in by the 
superintendent. He quoted as applicable in the 
case the observation often made, that “Too many 
cooks spoil the broth.” For his part he was sat- 
isfied with the powers of the superintendency as 
they now stand. 

A. D. Simpson, of Allegheny, would simply ask 
the gentleman a question. He expects soon to 
enter the legal profession. How does he expect to 
get there? He will be examined by a committee. 
Of whom? Will the lawyers who assist be dis- 
graced by taking part, or he himself in submitting to 
such examination ? 

Mr. D. P. Lowary had never heard the old, trite 
and inelegant proverb quoted before as of equal 
authority with Solomon's. He thought teachers 
would be better satisfied instead of feeling humili- 
ated, and tkat it would not be derogatory to coun- 
ty superintendents,but a feature they would heartily 
approve and embrace. 

Ir. Wm. Fee, of Canonsburg, came to hear su- 
erintendents and the friends of common schools 
rom all parts of the State discuss this and kindred 

topics—but he could not refrain from saying a word 
on this subject. He thought it unfair to hold all 
who advocated this measure as the enemies of the 
office. He not only approved the appointment of | 
such a committee to aid in the examination of ap- 
plicants for professional certificates, and in the is-, 
suing and annulment of the same; but he would. 
extend their powers and duties to the provisional | 
or graded certificates also. | 

Mr. Burtt remarked that he, too, was opposed to, 

asking for any legislation on the subject. Last 


winter he was in favor of doing so, but the gentle-| 
man from Lawrence, and our chairman convinced | 
him that it would be ill-timed; hence, to day he) 
had presented the matter in a modified form—not | 
asking legislative action, but leaving it to the su- 
perintendents to initiate the matter. 


‘Arts in our Public Schools.” 


‘of the oral method. 


EveEnNInG. 

Prof. B. M. Kerr, read the inaugural address of 
S. B. McCormick, of Cambria,—he having been 
prevented by sickness from attending. 

The Hon. H. C. Hickok not having arrived, W. 
Whitten Redick, of Uniontown, was called upon 
and read a lecture on the influence of “ The Fine 
After the reading of 
this paper, Mr. Burtt announced that the Hon. H. 
C. Hickok had arrived, but would not address the 
meeting this evening. He then announced the 
reading, by D. P. Lowary, ofashort paper on “ The 
Poetry of Education,” written by Mr. A. Sumbow- 
er, of Johnstown. 


WeEpNEsDAY Mornina. 


T. C. Carothers in the chair. 

B. M. Kerr, from the committee on the Consti- 
tution, reported several amendments, which were 
adopted. 

On motion, Messrs. Campbell, Longdon and Kerr 
were appointed a committee to draft resolutions 
expressive of the views of the association. 

Superintendent Longdon having been appointed 
to open the discussion on “ The examination of 
Teachers,” said the object of an examination should 
be to ascertain the applicant’s ability to impart 
ideas, to teach, to instruct. The examination 
should be so conducted as to find out what the 
teacher does know, rather than what he does not 
know. As to the method of conducting an exam- 
ination, he would have a familiar conversation with 
applicants before beginning the examination prop- 
er, and in this way dispell all embarrassment. He 
would conceal as much as possible all notice of 
the faults and blunders which the applicant may 
make. He would not allow an examination to pass 
without giving the teacher some instruction and 
encouragement. He would hold examinations, as 
far as possible, publicly; the circumstances were 
rare and of avery peculiar nature in which he would 
grant a private examination. He regarded the 
oral method as preferable to the written, but would 
under some circumstances, employ the written meth- 
od. Any remarks which would mortify the feelings, 


/he would deem as uncourteous, ungenerous and un- 


necessary. He would close ‘the examination with 
some practical remarks by way of application, and 
explain to the citizens and teachers the character 
and grade of the certificates issued, urging teach- 
ers to greater effort to improve themselves in the 
practice of their profession. 

B. M. Kerr remarked that this was a question on 


which we wish the opinions of all who have had ex- 


perience in conducting examinations, and in this 
question the teacher has a deep interest. He thought 
the positions of the last speaker mainly correct— 
but would take issue with him on the exclusive use 
He thought the union of the 
oral and written modes of examination was best 
adapted to attain the object aimed at. There were 
doubtless, objections against both methods. He 
thought these objections might be obviated by a 
judicious combination of the two methods. He 
proceeded to illustrate the advantage of this com- 
bination in the cases of orthography and arithme- 
tic. 

Mr. Burgwin, superintendent of Venango county, 
had listened with interest to the remarks just made 
by the two last speakers. He did not think either 
method alone would answer the purpose. He had 
found by experience that in the exclusive use of the 
written method, all interest in the examinations by 
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directors and others disappeared. His practice! 
latterly, had been to ask some questions for oral 
answers, in ali the branches, and also to require | 
some written questions on thesame. This subject, | 
however, had ceased to embarrass him much; a 
uniform system, by which to make certificates—not 
throughout the State—(¢his he had long ceased to) 
look for,) but a standard by which to judge the 
teachers in his own county, was the end in view. 

Mr. Redick, of Uniontown, was never a county) 
superintendent, nor did he expect to be. He 
thought there were insuperable objections to an oral 
examination. It was impossible for any man to 
come to any conclusion in reference to their quali- 
fications by any oral examination. He would ad- 
vocate the written examination in toto—and would | 
disregard public opinion. ‘There is a precision to 
be obtained by the written examination which can 
never be had by an oral examination. By retain-| 
ing the manuscript the superintendent would have 
constantly before him the evidence of the character, 
of examination, to which he could refer at any time. | 

A. J. Buffington remarked that the object of ex-| 
aminations was two-fold, viz: First, to ascertain 
the scholastic attainments of the applicant, and, | 
second, to ascertain his ability to communicate in- | 
struction. He would suggest that a short essay be) 
written by the applicant, on some appropriate top- 
ic, which might serve as a test in penmanship and 
orthography, as well as in the art of teaching and 
in composition. He suggested that the superinten- 
dent present a single sentence for analysis and par- 
sing, according to the system with which the appli- 
cant is most familiar. He did not like the system 
of questions. He would prefer that he be treated 
not as a mill-race, or to be pumped up, but rather 
as a fountain welling up. Hence, he would give 
him a topic in geography or English grammar, and 
have him tell all he knows of it. 

Mr. Burtt, on behalf of the executive committee, 
stated that it had been suggested to the committee, 
that a recess of fifteen minutes be taken for social 
intercourse. The chairman accordingly announced 
a recess of fifteen minutes, during which the com- 
mittee to procure names of members prosecuted 
their labors. 

Mr. J. N. Boyd observed that teachers were one 
of the parties interested; hence their feelings and 
rights should be regarded. In his youth he appli-| 
ed for a school in the little county of Greene, where 
he submitted to a third method of examination, | 
which he briefly detailed, and which consisted of 
the oral presentation and answering the following 
important questions : “ What is yourname? Where 
do you live?) Where do you intend to teach ?” af-| 
ter which a certificate was duly given. If any! 
superintendent here present prefers this method to | 
others, he is at liberty toadopt it. But seriously he 
would say that he agreed with Mr. Longdon in the! 
views he has already presented, except that he would 
prefer to allot greater time to the familiar conver- 
sational feature. He did not like to be confined 
to question and answer—but would recommend that | 
the teacher be encouraged to extend his afiswers into | 
a full discussion of the point under consideration. 

Mr. Campbell said his early experience was much | 
like that of the latter speaker. His object in rising 
was to introduce another feature. The moral qual- 
ifications of teachers have been overlooked in the| 
discussion ; unless the superintendent is personally | 
acquainted with the applicant he can form no esti-| 
mate of his or her moral qualifications. He thought | 
it very important that county superintendents! 


‘at the close, balance the account. 


should require recommendations as to the moral 
qualifications of all such as he is not acquainted 
with. 

Mr. Berry thought the familiar conversation as 
a method of discovering the tact of the applicant 
in managing a school and his capacity to teach, 
liable to this objection, that applicants would soon 
learn the superintendent’s opinions on several 
points, and state them accordingly as their own.— 
A greater difficulty with him was to fix on a stan- 
dard by which he might be governed in making 
certificates. Mr. T. H. Burrowes had decided that 
the law contemplates oral examinations alone,— 
but with all due deference to such high authority, 
he thought the mode of conducting examinations 
was not decided. He would not depend on the 
oral method alone. He detailed his method briefly 
which is a combination of the oral and written 
methods. He usually passes the manuscripts to 
the directors, parents, and persons interested who 
may be present : but not to the spectators at large ; 
many of whom come to criticise, or from idle curi- 
osity. Then having filed away the manuscripts, 
he frequently was called upon and exhibited them 
to the applicants themselves, pointing out their 
deficiencies. 

T. C. Carothers had listened attentively to what 
had been said. He thought certificates should not 
be graded with entire reference to the scientific at- 
tainments of applicants. But unless they possess 
the “teacher element” they can never succeed.— 
They must possess a communicative talent,—be 
able to tell what they know. Again, persons may 
be qualified to teach but have not the will,in other 
words they are too lazy. My method has been to 
mark the errors as well as the correct answers, and 
At the close of 
an examination, I usually ask some general ques- 
tions on the art of teaching, and in this way form 
a conclusion as to their ability to conduct class 
exercises. 

H. C. Hickok remarked that the subject may be 
discussed from morning to-night, without arriving 
at any definite conclusion. It is a subject that 
has given him a great deal of trouble and embar- 


| rassment—more than any other--and he had ended 


by concluding to let the matter alone. We have 
sixty-four counties and a great many difficulties 
attending the administration of the system in all 
these, resulting from the varied circumstances in 
each. Wemust then doas wecan, not as we would, 
If all the counties were of the same size, teachers 


‘and superintendents of the same grade, if each ex- 
‘aminer had in each case a baker’s dozen to exam- 


ine no more and no less; if all this,were so, we might 
fix upon a definite system, not otherwise. Mr. 
Burrowes in the July No. of the Schvol Journal 
expressed his opinions well and fully, except that 
he did not believe that law contemplated oral ex- 
aminations exlusively. ‘lhought oral examinations 
are worth nothing after the day of examination, and 
a written one worth little, except that as far as it 
goes it isthorough. He had concluded to enforce 
these two rules: Ist. To confine the legal value 


| of a certificate to the county in which it was issu- 


ed. 2d. In no case should superintendents mark 
certificates on teaching until they have visited the 
schools. He detailed the difficulties attending the 
issue of professional certificates to unworthy teach- 
ers, by the first corps of superintendents, some of 
which he thought to correct by the first rule, viz: 
To confine the legal value of certificates to the 
county in which they may have been issued. 
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AFTERNOON, 

Met—the President in the chair. 

T.C. Carothers, of Beaver county, by appoint- 
ment of executive committee, opened the discussion 
upon the subject of graded schools in rural dis- 
tricts. He thought much good might result from 
grading such schools, by enabling directors to em- 
ploy teachers suited to each grade of pupils. It is 
as unreasonable to expect a teacher to be equally 
efficient in all grades as it would be to expect a man 
to be successful in several professions at the same 
time. ‘This plan proposed would save time, which 
the speaker proved. Hence it would materially 
add to the efficiency of the teacher—allowing time 
for interesting and useful general exercises. In 
this way it would make schoo! attractive, and en- 
able him to adapt his language and illustrations to 
the capacity of his pupils. The discipline would 
be less difficult. The full design of the law would 
be carried out, and all the facilities contemplated 
by it would be afforded. It would prevent the fos- 
tering of an aristocratic spirit which is detrimental 
to our institutions.. It saves money by enabling 
parents to educate their children at home; it af- 
fords parents the opportunity to counteract the per- 
nicious influences of evil associations. 

Mr. Burtt’s object in bringing this subject before 
the teachers was to ascertain its practicability.— 
City graded schools are far superior to the old 
plan. Superintendents might do much to introduce 
these schools into country districts. If suitable 
facilities are not afforded at home, pupils must of- 
ten be sent to a distance—money is spent—morals 
are corrupted—and industrious habits destroyed. 
It is true females may not be so much injured, but 
even they are often measurably ruined. 

Mr. Burgwin would not contest the propriety and 
advantage of these schools—these are admitted.— 
He would point out difficulties in the way of their 
organization. First, the distance of many from 
the school, and the objection to paying tax for its 
support, because they are thereby deprived of its 
advantages. Secondly, on account of such dis- 
tance, parents would be obliged to send their chil- 
dren from home, and thus leave them exposed to 
evil influences. 

Mr. Buffington thought most of the difficulties 
mentioned by the last speaker might be obviated. 
Farmer's boys can easily ride on horseback, four or 
five miles to attend the district high school. Will 
it paf? is the question. He did not think it an 
easy task to convince the parents that it would 
pay. We must tell them of the money saved for 
clothing, boarding, incidental expenses, and the loss 
of moral character. He thought the time near at 
hand when such a system will and must prevail.— 
He thought the only objection which can be urged 
against the system was its tendency to degrade the 
teachers of the primary schools. 

Mr, T. ©. Carothers observed that for want of 
time, he had not in his former remarks met any of 
the objections that migi.t be urged against the or- 
ganization of central grammar schools in our town- 
ships. One has since been mentioned, i. e., distance. 
Now, it does not follow that there shall be only one 
such school in a township. He thought that, at 


least in many townships, these schools might be 
made accessible to all. 

It had been urged that the teachers of the lower 
grade of schools would be discouraged in their ef- | 
orts for self-improvement, as they would not be 
called upon to teach anything but the most rudi- 
mentary branches. 


There does seem to be some 


force in this objection ; but it is conceded on all 
hands that a teacher cannot know too much to teach 
even little children—besides, it does not follow that 
none but primary branches shall be taught in the 
lower grades of schools. Some seem to think, for 
instance, that the study of grammar would be con- 
fined to the central grammar school. Now this by 
no means follows—the study might also be pursued 
in the secondary grades. 

Superintendent Berry, of Lawrence, said he was 
in favor of graded schools wherever practicable— 
that they were very convenient in cities and in 
densely populated rural districts. He had also 
some objections to graded schools. Insome graded 
schools the pupils were employed all the time in 
recitations—no time was given for study; some 
teachers lecture all the time—it is the study that 
we want. As a general thing it would increase the 
rates of taxation—there must be one more school 
house built, and one more teacher employed ; but 
he did not wish to be considered as being opposed 
to graded schools—he did protest against making 
it the duty of the county superintendent to prepare 
the minds of the people for the adoption of the sys- 
tem—the enemies of the system are already suffi- 
ciently numerous for its friends to combat. 

Mr. Lowary thought the establishment of such 
schools exceedingly desirable, and proceeded to an- 
swer some objections. First, it would increase the 
number of enemies of the common school system. 
in answer to this, he would say that he does not 
consider this sufficient reason why superintendents 
and directors should shrink from their organiza- 
tion. Another objection against union schools,— 
viz: that too much time was devoted to recitation 
and too little to study. He thought this was a 
mistake. In all graded schools with which he was 
acquainted, there were at least two classes in each 
branch of study; hence while one class recite, the 
other studies. A charge was also made against 
the training in the schools, by instituting an invi- 
dious comparison between them and those trained 
in the ungraded country school. Now, he wished 
to say that Ais invariable experience had led him to 
a directly opposite conclusion. True, the country 
pupil had often passed through the book, but his 
training was less thorough, and he lacks readiness 
in the use of his acquirements. 

The association then took a recess of fifteen min- 
utes. 
| Mr. Burgwir had been requested by several per- 
sons to bring to the notice of this association, the 
subject of marking teacher’s certificates with regard 
to practice. It so happens that in many counties, 
superintendents are frequently changed, and as the 
superintendent is requested only to mark from his 
actual observation in the schools, many teachers 
never get any mark whatever on this point. He 
wished just to state the difficulty, and listen to the 
remarks of the members on the subject. 
| Mr. Boyd remarked that in the absence of Mr. 
Longdon, he would take the liberty of speaking for 
him. Some time since in a conversation with him, 
Mr. Longdon stated that he intended to adopt some 
such work as Page’s theory and practice of teach- 
ing, and then examine the candidates on their 
knowledge of the work, and mark for teaching ac- 
cordingly. 
Mr. Lowary objected to adopting any work on 
‘teaching as a text book, to be adhered to by the su- 
|perintendent. Many teachers may study such 
‘works until they understand all the the theories ad- 
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vanced, and yet be wholly unable to apply those 
theories in practice in the school room. 

Mr. Boyd remarked that but yesterday the gen- 
tleman who has just spoken, recommended the 
study of educational works—now, however, he con- 
demns them. Besides the cases he referred to.— 
where a teacher committed to memory a theory 
but failed in reducing it to practice,—were the ex- 
ceptional cases, and that such persons should be 
rejected from the profession. 

Mr. Burgwin remarked that this question was 
notin regard to judging of teachers’ ability; but shall 
a teacher wait a whole year, or more, without any 
mark on teaching, as will frequently happen where 
superintendents are frequently changing. 

B. M. Kerr thought no difficulty need arise with 
the superintendents. In his practice he was right 
in nine cases in ten. He would call upon the ap- 
plicant to give his methods of teaching—by exhib- 
iting his methods, models, Xe. 

Mr. Burtt remarked that it might seem useless 
for him to say anything now, that the whole diffi- 
culty had been removed, but nevertheless he would 
say something on the subject. This teaching mark 
he thought exceedingly important. He recom- 
mended that in all cases, if possible. the superin- 
tendent consult the directors in whose employ they 
may have recently been. 

On motion adjourned. 


EVENING. 

The first exercise was the reading of some selec- 
tions by B. M. Kerr, Esq. The gentleman gave a 
fine rendering of Rienzi’s address to the Romans, and 
was especially happy in a humorous selection, enti- 
tled “ The Dapple Mare,” affording evident delight 
to an audience such as few counties, save Washing- 
ton with her colleges, seminaries and common schools, 
could furnish. 

Hon. H. C. Hickok next took the stand. He re- 
marked that during the last five years, much has 
been said on the subject of Popular Education. And 
though the interest may, in some sections, have some- 
what abated, yet the numbers present to-night prove 
that here, at least, such is not the case. And it is 
well; for, if after the first burst of enthusiasm has 
subsided, the friends of the system should relax their 
exertions, how could they expect to reap any reward 
from their labors? As reasonably may the farmer 
expect to reap a bounteous crop from his deserted 
fields. 

There is no profession of more importance than 
that of teaching, he scarcely excepted that of those 
who occupy the sacred desk, whose labors reach be- 
yond time to an eternal existence. But the teacher 
comes while the mind is plastic and easily moulded, 
and he cannot throw off the impressions which he 
makes by his example. What, then, ought to be 
the qualifications of the teacher? Should he be a 
mere ignorant boor, such as may be picked up around 
your poor houses and asylums ? 
er be a man who can lead out and develop the im- 
mortal mind—one on whom you can rely with impli- 
cit confidence, and one to whom you feel safe in trust- 
ing the education of your precious and heaven-be- 
stowed gifts. 

None can deny that the teachers of our State 
do reckon in their numbers multitudes of just such 
teachers ; but is this the popular estimate of these 
teachers? What proof have we of it? Do you re- 
ceive them to your families and to your society, re- 
membering that their labors are to effect the minds 
of your children, when sun, and moon and stars shall 


Should he not rath- | 
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|have vanished. And what is the remuneration you 
give him? Do you cheerfully reward him to the ex- 
tent of your ability ; or do you still dole out to him 
a miserable pittance, scarcely sufficient to supply his 
most urgent wants? You all know what was the 
| condition of our public schools a few years ago. But 
a change has occurred. Teachers have put their 
own shoulders to the wheel. They have done a no- 
ble work. What has the pud/ic or the State done to 
advance the cause? Has the State come forward, 
and from her immense resources, built up a school 
for the training of her teachers? Our State is rich, 
in present and undeveloped wealth. In comparison 
with her immense wealth, her debt is lighter than a 
|feather, though still inconvenient. Why should not 
the State establish and support Normal Schools in 
the Commonwealth? Let the State come forward 
and afford aid to those Normal Schools. Let it le- 
'gally recognize and foster Teachers’ Institutes, and 
|thus help teachers who are nobly trying to help them- 
selves. Hitherto the State has failed of all this, 
lleaving it to the teachers alone. How well and faith- 
fully they have discharged their duties you can bear 
testimony. They have labored for self-improvement 
as few pupils could labor. They have given treely of 
their own money for the common cause, with a self- 
sacrificing liberality surely not to be found else- 
where. All honor to the Public School ‘Teachers. 
He had remarked to-day that we were likely to 
have a State Normal School at last. Our Normal 
| School Law was not yet well understood. The 
|friends of the system had sought in that act to lay a 
foundation for future action. Originally, indeed, 
there were some defects in the bill referred to ; but 
iwe felt that we must do as we could. We did not 
expect to have it meet the approbation of all. Be- 
fore that act could go into effect four Normal Schools 
were made necessary ; but by a little act passed last 
winter, it may go into effect with but one such insti- 


tution. Is it asking too much of the public, for 
them to recognize and support Institutes also? He 
hoped not. Here, in Washington county, where so 


much has been done already, we feel assured we are 
‘not asking too much. It takes a long time to build 
up a school system. It may be compared to the 
geological formations. We have two things to do. 
We have to build up the schools; and we have to 
reach and rouse up the sluggish public sentiment, 
which often stands like mountains of opposition in 
our way. But the foundations upon which we build, 
are deeply laid in the public mind. Our progress in 
‘all this must be slow. The work of educating our 
youth too, must necessurily be slow. Here a great 
error has often becn committed—in hastening pupils 
forward without making them thorough in the prima- 
ry branches. ‘These are not thought so respectable 
in many cases as the atomies, the ologies and a host 
‘of others. We are trying to connect our colleges 
‘and our common schools. There is a disposition 
among teachers to hurry over the elementary branch- 
es, in order to get some knowledge of the higher 
‘branches, thinking thereby they can command higher 
salaries. But when you have such teachers, he cared 
not if they are loaded down with college diplomas, 
they will ever prove unsuccessful in the practice of 
itheir high and holy vocation. It is this defective 
elementary education that has filled the world with 
‘so many uneducated men and women. We have known 
learned divines, soaked all through with Latin and 
| Greek, who were unable to speak or write the Eng- 
lish language correctly. But these defects will be 
| discovered, and in many cases prove exceedingly per- 
| plexing and amusing. 
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The error is common among parents and others. 
In their haste for the end, they neglect the necessary 
steps intervening—they neglect to lay broad and deep 
the foundations. You may gaze at the distant Alps 
in the effulgent sunlight, but the foot may not tread 
those glowing and glittering heights, until many ¢ 
weary step has been taken. We are made a little 
lower than the angels—but yet we are of the earth ; 
earthy. We have no wings by which we may reach 
those lofty peaks—neither may we expect to reach 
the towering heights of learning without laborious 
and long continued toil. We may deceive ourselves 
and others for a time, with the impression that we are 
educated—but there is ever the heel of Achilles—the 
vulnerable point, through which this superficiality of 
our acquirements may be discovered. The young 
lady may have the certificate of a female seminary 
and seem to be thoroughly accomplished—she may 
be, in the eye of some gentleman friend, altogether 
angelic— but yet an unfortunate letter disclosing the 
superticiality of her education may come over his 
feelings like a wet blanket—forever blasting her 


hopes. The same rule applies to the young gentle- 
man. Ile may cultivate fine whiskers and a killing 


moustache—but without an education, he, too, may 
one day be surprised to find that impressions, which 
he had supposed enduring, will have vanished like a 
vision of the night. The moral from all this, is, be 
sure when obtaining an education for your children, 
or for yourselves, to get the best—by which he meant 
not Latin, Greek and the ologies—but those things 
which stand us in stead, every day in the ordinary 
business of life; then, and not before, seek an ac- 
quaintance with what are usually termed the higher 
branches of polite learning. 

The speaker advocated the establishment of Dis- 
trict Graded Schools ; com}atted the objection here- 
tofore urged in regard to the distance some of the 
scholars must travel to attend the Graded Schools. 
A walk of two or three niiles, would be conducive to 
the perfect physical development of pupils. The ten- 
dency of the age is to effeminacy. We ought to try 
to get back to the practice of our revolutionary fath- 
ers, in our manner of living. Let parents cease con- 
sulting the ease of their children, and give them a 
training which will prevent this effeminacy. Let 
them accustom their children to physical exertion, if 
they would have them useful in life. Let them be 
often reminded of the privations felt by the children 
of some of the wild-cat and mountain counties. In 
those counties pupils often have much further to go; 
exposed to the pelting storms of those exposed situ- 
ations, insufficiently clothed, with the coarsest food, 
and in school houses poorly fitted either to shelter 
them from the bitter blast, or afford facilities for 
their intellectual training. By way of encourage- 
ment to those who sought to establish Graded Schools 
he mentioned that in the counties of Berks and Arm- 
strong, recently, the Directors have in several in- 
stances made very commendable advances in the es- 
tablishment of Rural Graded Schools, and that in the 
face of combined and determined opposition on the 
part of many of the people, who even sought, in one 
case, to impeach the directors, in the county courts, 
for the noble steps they have taken. 

The gentleman held the audience in the most pro- 
found attention until the hour of adjournment, call- 
ing forth repeated bursts of enthusiastic applause.— 
Altogether, it was an effort worthy of the man, and 
fitted to the occasion. 


Tuurspay Mornina. 
The subject of physical training was opened by! 
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Mr. J. N. Boyd, of Wheeling. The speaker would 
treat, in the first place, of those having children who 
need physical training, and secondly of the methods 
of training. He thought only those in whom the 
mental principle predominates, need this physical 
development. Those in whom the physical force 
predominates, need no training for its further develop- 
ment. He would not advocate the use of dumb bells 
and such like appliances, thinking their early and fre- 
quent use injurious. He would exercise his pupils 
simultaneously in acquiring correct attitudes, and in 
exercises for strengthening the lungs and voice. He 
gave oral illustrations of breathing, and of exploding 
and prolonging vocal sounds. He objects to very 
much gymnastic exercise, though something of the 
kind is needed in primary schools. He in believed 
those things conducive to good reading, public speak- 
ing and singing. 

At the suggestion of the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, the corresponding secretary read a 
deeply interesting letter from Rev. Samuel Findley, 
editor of the Educator, published under the auspices 
of this association. 

The hour for the scientific lecture having arrived, 
Prof. Brewer took the stand and said : 

I will consider, for the hour, the botany of the low- 
est orders of plants. This department of science is 
but little studied, in fact, not at all in our ordinary 
institutions, because of the difficulties in the way, and 
the obscurity of the characters of the plants ; and as 
it reccives so little attention in the form of popular 
lectures, it is treated of now. 

All living things are made up of cells; this is the 
ultimate form of every organized body. Now the 
lowest form of vegetable life, is where each cell con- 
stitutes an individual plant. If we examine some 
kinds of green film that forms on the surface of wet 
ground, we find it is a collection of cells, each one of 
which has an independent existence. A cell is always 
a sack, consisting of an external wall or membrane, 
often several, enclosing a fluid in which there are 
often small grains of green or other matter. In the 
simple plants spoken of, each cell absorbs nourish- 
ment from the water that surrounds it, digests it, 
within the interior, and increases in size until its cell 
arrives to its mature size; then a partition wall forms 
and at last the two parts separate, each half begin- 
ning an independent existence of its own, and going 
again through the round described. In this way, 
soon a large surface may be covered with green slime, 
a coating of these simple plants from the multiplica- 
tion and division of these cells. 

So, too, in various waters other species are formed, 
equally simple, yet of a variety of forms; the large 
genera have been much studied. 

The next step in the progressive scale, is when 
several of these cells combine to form the individual. 
If we examine the sediment or “ mother” in vinegar, 
we find it made of little plants, each one a string of 
simple cells placed end to end. These, in some form 
are the cause of many kinds of fermentation, as in 
the example of cider changing to vinegar. Yeast is 
mostly a collection of these cells, or plants, and its 
entire efficacy as a producer of fermentation is de- 
rived from them. If we kill these plants by boiling 
or by chemicals, we destroy the efficacy of the yeast. 
Kreasote, oil of cloves, and other essential oils, will 
kill such plants, and thus prevent fermentation, and 
not only fermentation, but mould, for mould and mil- 
dew are but similar vegetable forms. In this way 
jnk may be prevented from moulding. 

Many of these plants are parasitic, that is, live on 
other living plants or animals. The mildew on grapes 
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gooseberries, and other fruits, the rust in wheat, smut 
in the various kinds of grain, all are caused by such 
lants. The grape disease, so disastrous in Southern 
Jurope, is caused by such a parasitic fungus, called 
by botanists, “ Oidium,” and for a time baffled the 
skill of cultivators. Now it has been found that sul- 
phur will cure the disease by killing the fungus.— 
Similar remedies have not been discovered for rust 
in grain, nor smut, although various caustics, as lime 
and vitriol, are used by farmers with some consider- 
able beneficial effect. Many of these are poisonous, 
and both man and beast are often diseased by eating 
food containing these low plants, mildew, smut, &c. 

One great item in preserving timber, consists in 
preventing fungus growth in the pores of the wood, 
producing the various chemical changes incident to 
rotting. For this reason, various caustic solutions, 
vitriol and similar substances are used. 

Passing over the great number and variety of toad- 
stools, mushrooms, puff-balls, and similar productions, 
which belong to this class of plants, we will notice 
the class next higher in the scale, the sea-weeds or 
Algo. These always grow in the water and draw 
their support from it. 
their structure, composed of loose cells, which are 


nourished by the surrounding medium. If such plants | 
have roots, as many do, it is only to fix them to some | 


spot, not to supply nourishment, as is the case with 
the roots of higher plants. 
gigantic size, floating at an incredible length in the 
sea. This class of plants is, by no means, useless to 
man. Some furnish food, others are used for manure, 
and their ashes have always been a great article of 
commerce. 
soda. But in the economy of nature their use is yet 
greater. They must furnish the food, directly or in- 


directly, for all the animals and fishes of the sea, for | 


the animal is dependent on the vegetable world for 
sustenance. And then, too, what land plants effect 
towards the purification of the air, sea plants do to 
purify the sea. They are the chemists who purify 
the ocean of foul gasses and decay in materials. As 
a sea-weed is nourished by and in water, so the lichens 
are nourished by the air. These humble plants, grow- 


ing in old walls, rocks, dead wood, in old waste places, | 


are dependent more on the air for their support, than 
on the rock on which they grow. They dry up in 
dry weather, but with the first rain, absorb moisture 
and again commence their growth. 

Important are the offices performed by this class ; 
they have been called the bond-slaves of nature, 
chained, as they are, to the rock on which they live ; 
yet they dissolve and disintegrate the rock and fit it 
for higher orders of plants—vast effects are produced 
by these humble forms of creation. 

More beautiful and more complicated are the mos- 
ses, the next higher plants. Minute, but of exquisite 
beauty, yet but rarely studied. In the economy of 
man they form a conspicuous element, but in the 
economy of nature how vast. Peat is formed by 
them, vegetable mould in forests is increased by them, 
and geologists tell us that these and similar low or- 
ders of plants gave origin to the vast beds of mine- 
ral coal. The other classes of these plants are 
treated of in our ordinary text-books on botany.— 
Here we willleave the subject, but not exhaust it.— 
Generations may study it, and not comprehend all 
their various forms, nor their wonderful structure; all 
their beauties will never he described, the vast part 
they play in nature will never be appreciated, nor the 
wisdom in which they are established be comprehen- 
ded nor fathomed. 

On motion of B. M. Kerr, Esq., a vote of thanks 


was tendered to Prof. Brewer, for the pleasure and 
profit he had afforded us. 
THursDAy. 

J. D. Campbell, Esq., from the committee on reso- 
lutions, read their report, which was accepted, and 
the committee discharged. 

D. P. Lowary, Esq., moved to amend the first reso- 
lution by the insertion of the words “ and virtue,” 
after the word intelligence, which was adopted. 

On motion, the resolutions as amended, were then 
adopted. 

Resolved, That our system of common school eda- 
cation is the bulwark of our institutions; since upon 





They are often very simple in | 


Some sea-weeds grow of 


Formerly this was the only source of | 


| the intelligence and virtue of the masses depend the 
|future greatness, grandeur and stability of our be- 
jloved country. 

Resolved, That every teacher owes it to himself, 
and to his profession, to engage earnestly in the work 
of self-improvement. ‘To this end, we recommend to 
all, that they sustain, by their presence and counsel, 
the State Teachers’ Association—regarding our own 
'as auxiliary—and that they organize and sustain 
‘county and district institutes. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every teacher to 
subscribe for, and carefully read one or more of our 
common school journals. 

Resolved, That we recommend the Pennsylvania 
| School Journal, not only as the official organ of the 
State department, but for its own intrinsic worth ; 
‘and would also call the attention of teachers to the 
great importance of sustaining the Educator, pub- 
lished by B. M. Kerr, Esq., under the auspices of 
‘this association. 

Resolved, That we suggest to Boards of Directors, 
in rural districts, the propriety of establishing Cen- 
‘tral Grammar Schools in each township, believing 
them calculated to afford a better course of intellec- 
tual training, at less expense, than can be had in the 
ungraded schools. 
| Resolved, That it is the duty of teachers to read, 
or have read, a portion of the Sacred Scriptures each 
day, and on all suitable occasions, they should en- 
deavor to impress lessons of morality and virtue upon 
the minds of their pupils. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the association are 
due to the hotel keepers and citizens of Washington, 
for their kindness and hospitality; to the Board of 
Directors for the use of their hall; to the Railroads 
for the facilities afforded ; to the officers of the asso- 
ciation for the able and impartial manner in which 
they have discharged their respective duties, and to 
the Hon. H. C. Hickok and others, for their able and 
interesting addresses. 

Mr. Lowary wished to be set right on the record 
las regards the use of educational works. 

He was not opposed to teachers studying those 
works, as has been represented; on the contrary, he 
|was very favorable to their use. 

Dr. Alrich wished to know if any teacher present 
had any difficulty in carrying out the practice recom- 
‘mended in the sixth resolution. He thought it the 
‘most important resolution in the list, and was glad it 
|had been introduced. 
| On motion of A. Burtt, the Constitution was so 
‘amended as to make the annual meeting occur during 
the summer vacation, instead of the Christmas holi- 
days. 

W. W. Redick then offered the following resolu- 
‘tion, relating to the State and County Superinten- 
dency, which was adopted. 

Resolved, That we regard the School Department 
separated as it now is from that of the State, and the 


‘County Superintendency in its admirable and inti- 
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mate connection therewith, as the chief and most 
efficient agencies for the proper development of our 
common school system ; agencies by which its inter- 
ests can best be carried out; by which the teachers 
may be encouraged and united in their labors, and by 
which we may hope to attain future and all possible 
triumphs in the educational field. 

B. M. Kerr moved that the next meeting of the 
Association be held at Greensburgh, the time to be 
fixed and announced by the Executive committee. 

D. P. Lowary moved to amend, by fixing the time 
on the day next preceding that on which the State 
Association meets, the hour to be designated by the 
Executive Committee. After prayer by D. P. Low- 
ary, the Association adjourned. 

A. D. Simpson, Recording Secretary. 


J. N. Boyp, Assistant. 





Selecti tions from the Mewspapers. 


REGULAR ATTENDAN: E—A TALK WITH TEACHERS. 

“How shall I secure a regular and punctual at- 
tendance at the school?” This is a question often 
asked by teachers, and we have as often given an 
answer. ‘The answer, while quite satisfactory to our- 
selves, may have been, and doubtless often is, quite 
otherwise with the asker. And this must necessarily 
be so, while we remain mere copyists. Every teacher 
has a special individuality, which distinguishes him 
from all others, and he can no more possess the in- 
dividuality of another, and thereby carry out in de- 
tail another's plans, than he can /ook like another.— 
It is true, he may do,—so far as the act is concerned, 
—just the how, the when, and the where of another. 
And yet he may fail. 

Now, why is this? Simply because he lacks the 
spirit—the epecial individuality. A teacher seldom 
fails to accomplish that in which he enters on with his 
whole spirit. The teacher must be zealous, and “his 
zeal must be according to his knowledge.” He who 
coldly or indifferently enters into the carrying out of 
certain plans or directions of another, cannot reason- 
ably hope for success. What we need then, is, to 
enter into the spirit as well as the letter. Yea, we 
may forget the /etter if we but retain the spirit.— 
Then we shall be able to put on our own individual- 
ity, and success may be ours. 

jut to the question above proposed. We shall 
endeavor to present an answer to this question, the | 
spirit of which, if carried out, cannot fail of being | 
satisfactory in its results. First, the teacher must 
study the habits and character of children. And he 
can do this, to some extent, by studying himself.— 
And the farther back into his own childhood he can 
get, the better he will be able to study this matter. 
“What were the promptings that led me to the per- | 
formance of certain acts.” “* What were the induce- 
ments that drew me to the schoolroom or caused me | 
to play truant?” And as you recall with pleasure a 
few bright days in you school scenes—days of all oth- 
ers you were most anxious to be early there, and for 
which you would have gladly exchanged weeks of 
other days—the question should come to you with a 
double force—* Why were those so full of interest ? 
Why do I recall them so readily ? and how came they 
so indelibly impressed upon my mind?” ‘These are 
the questions that should suggest themselves to you, 
the answers of which will give you a sure key by 
which you may solve your own difficulties. Another 
question still you should ask—* What are the induce- 
ments that lead me to the daily duties of the school 


‘room?’ ‘The answer to this may indicate in some 
slight manner the eondition of your own mind. Do 
you love to teach? Do you go to your labors with a 
heart of good cheer? Are you hopeful, and are you 
daily watching that most interesting sight—the open- 
ing and expanding of the youthful mind? Does the 
sight of your pupils, as morning after morning they 
greet you, gladden your heart? Or, do you go to 
your labors as a slave, looking only to the end of the 
term and the wages you are to receive? Remember 
this: the spirit you possess soon infuses itself through- 
out the schoolroom. And although you may so hide 
the thoughts, emotions and passions of your bosom 
that your words give no index to them, your face— 
“the unguarded rendezvous of all the imponderable 
couriers of the heart,” will give a sure indication of 
the inward workings of your mind. How essential 
then, that thoughts and words agree. 
We have thus far spoken of the spirit of this work. 
A word as to the letter. Kindness is the key to the 
human heart. He who sympathises with you in your 
troubles and distress, is drawn closer to you by the 
cords of your heart, instinctively. Again, he who 
interestedly enters into your plans, m making sugges- 
tions, giving a friendly word of advice, and above all, 
encouragement, most certainly finds a lodgment in 
‘your heart. Then it becomes a part of your duty 
that you not only be kind and sympathising, but that 
you enter into the childish plans, yes, and we may say 
the childish sports and plays of pupils. Rest assured 
it will help you much. Have you ever assisted in 
the construction of a child’s play-house in or around 
the school-yard? Did you ever participate in their 
sports, suggesting new ones, and assisting to interest 
all in the play? Here have you known the satisfac- 
tion arising from words and looks of thankfulness. 
The gratitude and kindly feelings entertained of you 
‘by your pupils, steal over you like grateful odors from 
the flower garden. Be mindful of the acts of your 
pupils. Watch the secret workings of their minds. 
You will soon discover the how and the where to 
reach their understanding, and so influence them.— 
Some boys must, and are designed to be leaders, and 
‘no other position will answer, without the violation 
of a natural law. Now, there is a way to lead that 
boy, as though he led himself and you to. The old 
adage is— 
** Men should be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed, as things forgot.’’ 


Here lies the true secret of teaching and govern- 


ing. Make as little display of your own abilities as 
|possible. Show your pupils that you, too, are a learn- 
ier. Make no display of your authority, unless abso- 


lutely needed. Let your pupils feel that they govern 
themselves, and in some degree control you. “What 
‘is there that more quickly awakens the “ old Adam” 
‘in us, than a sight of whips and instruments of pun- 
ishments. How do we feel towards him who puts no 
confidence in us? Remember that it is a part of true 
‘education to be able to govern one’s self.—J/ollidays- 
\burg Dem. Standard, 





| LOVE OF THE FINE ARTS. 

Mr. Eprror :—Among the numerous human in- 
| fluences which operate on the race, and assist it in 
its journey toward the goul, which Christ told us is 
perfection, nothing has a more potent effect than 
poetry, and painting. The true poet has a soul 
susceptible to, and capable of appreciating the 
thoughts of the Creator,,which we see expressed in 
‘nature around him. And the poet expresses his 


consciousness of that thought, in that pure and 
simple eloquence which has no pretentions; which 
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is the true characteristic of the real poet. An elo- 
quence which teaches the heart of humanity, and 
enables it to feel, though crushed by words and op- 
pression, or sunk deep in vice it may be, that it has 
in it an immortal element, and is allied to Heaven. 
The soul that is not moved to holier thoughts at 
the recital of some of the creations of a Mother- 
well, a Cowper, or a Hemans, is to be shuned as 
one who has something in his nature which wars 
against the Good and True. 

And the Artist too, raises our thoughts to a more 
elevated plane, as with magic touch he portrays on 
canvass, scenes with which all are familiar, and in 
which all have an interest. Yes! scenes in which 
all have an interest ; for as Beecher has expressed 
it, “the acres may belong to one man, but the 
landscape is the property of all.” 

Nature represented on canvass, has a power over 
the heart of man which can be better felt, than 
described or explained. It seems to subdue the 
harsher elements of our nature and when looking 
on a well painted landscape, we forget that we are 
in front of a piece of well colored canvass, and feel 
that we are looking on the fair face of nature her- 
self, and it seems to draw us up nearer and nearer 
to Him who is the Author of all. These and kind- 
red thoughts, which words fail to express, suggest- 
ed themselves to us, recently, on visiting the studio 
of Mr. H——— at present a resident here. And it 
seems to me, that painting, though at present in 
its cradle, in this country, is yet designed to a noble 
and illustrious future. 

And why not? Have we not all the elements to 
ensure its success? A people enlightened, aspir- 
ing, and free, untrammelled by any of the oppres- 
sions which have for centuries crushed the land 
and home of the Master Painters, (oppressions 
against which they have just been so nobly fighting 
and which they have in a measure succeeded in 
overthrowing, let us hope too forever.) A people, 
too, whose lore is enriched by a knowledge of chem- 
istry, which will enable us to extract colors from 
the various substances which contain them, with a 
facility and perfection surpassed by no other peo- 
ple. And what else is;jwanting? Doyou say Artists? 
Have we not the elements for them toot? Every one 
knows we have. What then is wanting? Nothing 
but encouragement to aspiring genius. Art, like a 
new born babe, must be nurtured before it can come 
to maturity. It did not come to such perfection 
as it has now reached in Italy of its own accord, or 
in a day. It had to be encouraged till it could com- 
mand attention. The Catholic church of which 
Rome is the centre, early learned the power of 
—- over the hearts and souls of men; hence 
ier beautifully decorated church walls, especially 
those in Italy. And there is no doubt, that Art 
owes much to the encouragement which it received 


from that venerable establishment which has its | 


focus in Rome, however much we may lament the 
part which Art has been made to play in the church. 
We repeat it that Art in America wants encour- 
agement, not on the part of a scheming priest- 
hood, but on the part of all, especially on the part 
of parents. The little boy with broad forehead, 
and keen eye, who is continually shirking his ap- 
pointed task at the wood pile, or in the garden, 
who steals away with pencil and paper, to some 
secluded spot, where he remains unconsvious of 
time, until he has filled all his space with the like- 
ness of nothing “in heaven above, or on the earth 
beneath,”—that boy though often told that he is a 
good-for-nothing fellow, has already in his soul a 


|burning desire to express some thought with which 
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his heart swells big, a thought which he can express 
only on canvass with a brush and paint, a thought 
| before which the world may yet stand in admiration 
andwonder. Fathers who love tolook on works of 
art,—encourage your little sketching boys; forget 
not that great achievements, have small beginnings. 
The first attempts of Scotland’s inimitable David 
Wilkie, were with the point of a burnt stick.— 
Francis Noble Joseph Vernet, whose paintings 
astonish the world, when a boy, attempted to pur- 
loin a pencil with which to express himself. Wilkie 
and Vernet were not told they were good-for-noth- 
ing; they were encouraged, and now the world ad- 
mires and praises, which could never have been the 
case had the embryo artists not met with sympathy, 
which is help. Sculpture bids fair to be well rep- 
resented in America ; especially by the fair sex. Let 
not painting fall behind but let us go on encouraging 
and increasing alove of the beautiful, till the walls 
of the humblest cot in the land is enriched by some 
gem of art. Then will the ties of home and country, 
sink deeper into the hearts of the people, which 
will be a better and holier defence to the land, 
than a mighty standing army.— Crawford Democrat. 
A Lover or THE Beavtirur, 


TO THE SCHOOL DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS OF 
MONTOUR COUNTY. 

I desire before the annual examination of Teach- 
ers, and the re-opening of schools for the ensuing 
year, to call the attention of Directors, Teachers and 
those interested in the progress of our public schools, 
to the following considerations. 

More than five years have elapsed since the pre- 
sent School Law went into operation ; and those who 
have closely watched its workings, cannot fail to have 
observed that those Districts, which have conformed 
most strictly to its /etter and spirit, have made most 
progress ; and on the other hand, those which have 
sought to oppose its faithful administration and coun- 
teract its influence, have made /east advancement.— 
At the time of its passage, a sufficient number of 
competent teachers to supply the schools of the State 
could not be obtained. In order to meet this great 
demand, and with the hope of raising, as speedily as 
possible, the standard of qualification to that contem- 
plated in the law, the Department authorized the is- 
suing, annually, graded provisional or temporary cer- 
tificates. The results prove conclusively the wisdom 
of this measure, and it is due to many of the teach- 
ers of Montour to say that they have, with commen- 
dable zeal and in the true spirit of the teacher, kept 
pace with this increasing demand for higher qualifi- 
cations, while it is to be lamented—others, having 
equal if not better opportunities for improvement,— 
made little or no progress. The idea is quite pre- 
valent that, for primary and very backward schools, 
persons of corresponding qualifications will answer 
equally well with the competent and skillful, and 
many such are employed from the fact that they will 
“keep school” for very low wages. It sometimes 
happens, too, that persons of very inferior abilities 
are employed, when others, possessing fair qualijica- 
tions, can be had at the same wages. Such a course 
of procedure is not only unwise, and does great in- 
| justice to the children and tax-payers of the district 
in which they are employed, but is a direct violation 
lof the Law. The very opposite of this is the true 
|policy. The more ignorant and backward the school, 
‘the greater the necessity for a competent and skill- 
‘ful teacher. “Can the blind lead the blind?” Can 
‘he, who is without intellectual culture himself. hope 
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to be successful in awakening thought and develop- 
ing intellect in his pupils? Or, can we hope that 
the work of education will be duly performed for less 
than laborers’ wages, without present estimation or 
hope of preferment, by the first rustic, broken down 
tradesmen, or artisan out of employment, whom ne- 
cessity, or perhaps indolence, brings to the office?” | 
Again, is anything gained on the score of econo- 
my? No more time is required from the pupil; no 
more expense, on the part of the parent, for food, 
clothing, and books; no more to the district for 
houses, fuel, furniture, and incidentals ; no more and 
even less, attention from Directors and others official- 
ly connected with the schools, than would be if every 
school were supplied with a competent and skillful 
teacher. And the pupil, if taught at all, is not cor- 
rectly taught, so that much time and labor must af- 
terward be expended to “undo what has has been 
done amiss.” Hence, all this expenditure of time 
and money is worse than squandered for the trifling 
expense of a few dollars, additional, in the shape of | 
teacher's salaries. | 
In order to correct some of these evils, and to pro- 
mote the interests of our common schools, the under- 
signed willissue no certificates of a lower grade than | 
two and one half, except in extreme cases where cir-| 
cumstances will fully justify a slight departure from 
this rule. The following will be the principal sub- 
jects of examination, viz: Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Mental and Written Arithmetic,Geography, 
Grammar, Use of Blackboard, Constitution and 
History of U. S., General Informatian, Elements of | 
Linear Drawing, Physiology and Hygiene, or the 
Laws of Health, Natural Philosophy, Algebra, Geo-| 
metry, &c., according to the grade of school. 
In conclusion, I would most respectfully invite the 
co-operation of all interested in efforts to advance 
the cause of popular education in our county ; and in 
the discharge of our respective duties as officers, | 
teachers, parents and Citizens, let us not forget that 
the “scholar will one day become the citizen ;” and 
that “ whatever is important for man to know, as man, | 

should be learned by children at school.” 
The public, generally, is invited to attend the ex- 
aminations in their respective districts. 
Very respectfully, &c., 
A. B. Purnam, Co. Supt. 

Danville, Sept. 9, 1859. 


| 
| 
| 


TO THE SCHOJL DIRECTORS OF LUZERNE COUNTY. 

Allow me to congratulate this responsible body 
of School officers of our county, upon the many 
favorable indications of improvement which have| 
marked the progress of our public schools during 
the past year. Since the commencement of the 
present school year, two Union Graded Schools 
have been added to the list of those already in pro-| 
gress; and another is about toopen at West Pitts- 
ton under the Principalship of Mr. Jeffords, who. 
has had charge of the High School of that place.) 
These Schools are designed to afford to all, the! 
privileges of Academic as well as Primary instruc-| 
tion, with the additional advantage of gradation. 
They are already the best schools of our cities, and 
are rapidly becoming the best in the county. But 
the establishment of Union Graded Schools in our 
county, is not the only indication of mprovement. | 
The erection of new school houses in rural districts, 
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of the county are building new school houses during 
the present season. Among these are Scranton, 
Abington, Hazel Tp., Wilkes-Barre Tp., Jenkins, 
Blakely, Pittston Borough, Lackawanna, &c. The 
Board of Abington are erecting five new school 
houses, worthy the name, and worthy the place.— 
The Board of Wilkes-Barre Tp., are making com- 
mendable efforts in the same direction, and have 
now in contemplation the noble enterprise of es- 
tablishing a Union Graded School at Woodville, 
Another sign of progress is the spirit of improve- 
ment, which seems to animate the main body of 
our teachers. This may be seen in their prompt- 
ness to attend educational meetings, in their desire 
to read educational books, and their deep anxiety 
to avail themselves of every means in their power 
to ensure success in their profession. Faithful de- 
voted teachers should receive all due encourage. 
ment; for who on earth are engaged in a work 
more responaible in its character, more solemn in 
in its results, or more lasting in its duration ? 

The good accomplished by educational meetings 
this one item of educational labor, in stimulating 
teachers to more earnest efforts, in awakening pa- 
rental and public interest, and disseminating sound 
views on important topics’of school government 
and instruction, and on the duties of parents to 
teachers, and to the schools where their children 
attend, has been worth more than one hundred times 
the cost. 

While present indications are thus encouraging, 
and something has already been done to improve 
our public schools, yet much remains to be dore. 
The work of reform has really but just commenced. 
We have yet bad school houses, incompetent teach- 


/ers, schools without maps, charts, or any apparatus 


whatever, and neighborhoods where indifference 
and inactivity prevail. 

As the season is approaching, and our winter 
schools will soon commence, permit me respectful- 
ly to make the following suggestions : 

Ist. The importance of making school houses 
comfortable and convenient, arranging and adjust- 
ing the seats to the size of the pupils, allowing the 
little ones a support for their backs and rest for 
the soles of their feet upon the floor. 

2d. The importance of connecting with good 
school houses, suitable out-houses, 

3d. The importance of securing a uniform series 


| of text books, where this has not been done, for the 


schools, and urging upon parents the necessity of 
supplying their children with such books from this 
series as they may need. 

4th. The importance of furnishing the schools 
with an additional supply of blackboard surface, 
maps, charts, and school and other apparatus as 
will promote their success. 

5th. Such teachers only should be employed in 
the schools as have been examined and received 
certificates. No certificate can be given which 
will, when given, apply to past time. 

6th. No applicant for teaching, of profane or 
intemperate habits, or otherwise immoral in char- 
acter, will knowingly receive a certificate ; and if 


at any time after being employed, teachers should 
exhibit habits of immorality, they should be promp- 
tly discharged by directors. 
young should be carefully guarded, and such health- 
ful salutary influences thrown around them in their 


The morals of the 


the purchase of maps, charts, blackboard surface,| early school training, as will elevate and fit them 
and other appliances, to facilitate the educational) for usefulness and happiness. 

J. L. Ricnarpson, Co. Supt. 
September 11, 1859, 


advancement of the pupil, are promising indications | 
of school progress. Nearly one-half of the districts 
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JUNE FROST. |request of a respected friend and in reply to an 

I am not aware of any action being taken in Jef- inquiry in the able lecture of Dr. Parrish, he pro- 

ferson, resulting in the suspension of the common posed to enumerate briefly, rather than discuss, 

schools during the present year, in view of the dam- The Influences of the Common School System as 

ages of the June frosts, except in one towhship, in| a Moral Agent ;—leaving it to the teachers pre- 

the south of the county ; and in this instance I am sent to elaborate and apply the points he should 
assured that “matters will all be right by Septem- | make, if found to be sound and well taken. 


ber,” and that the schools will move alongasusual,| | Before stating them, he gave it as his de- 
We hope it may be so. cided opinion that the Common was capable of im- 
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No repairing or building of school houses which | 
can reasonably well be dispensed with for the pre- 
sent, should be undertaken till the incoming of 
another year. It is better to bear with the present 
condition of the houses, than to deprive the youth | 
of the country of a year’s schooling. The case 


school. 
‘ably with the select and pay schools that preceded 


parting as much sound moral instruction as should 
be expected from, or was proper in, any secular 
In this respect it contrasted most favor- 


it; and its teachers should not be compared, in 


point of moral character, with those of many of the 


In the number of 


must be a desparate one that will justify the citi-|old pay and pauper schools. In ) 
zens of a county, state or nation, in defeating the pupils, too, which it brought within reach of this 
operation of a legally enacted and constitutional |kind of instruction beyond that of its predecessors, 
law. Why not speak of stopping the operation of |—granting that the instruction itself was only as 


the law in reference to road, county or state tax ?) 
Why visit the results of the frost on the educa. | 
tional interests of the youth of the land? Is it a) 
matter of such small moment as to be the first mat- | 
ter crippled? The Pittsburg Journal speaks as| 
follows on this topic :— 

* Are our common sehools a necessity ora luxu- 
ry? The decision of this question, we think, de- 
cides another that has been stated in many quarters. 
Many school boards in Western Pennsylvania are 
discussing the proposition of suspending entirely 
their common schools for 1859-60, because of the 
frost. Now all who are thus hesitating certainly 
set down our common schools as luxuries. We have 
not heard that they propose putting the children 


good—it had a vast moral advantage. 

But leaving this contrast, and estimating it by 
its own nature and capabilities, the means of moral 
influence belonging to the Common School System, 
were : 

The character of its Teachers: This, as before 
asserted, was not only superior to the average of 
those of by-gone days, but would compare favor- 
ably with that of the members of any class or pro-« 
fession in the land, however high orlearned. This 
point need not be enforced ; but it might be added 
that much of this elevation of character amongst 
teachers and much of its increased beneficial influ- 
ence upon the schools, was owing to the large pro- 
portion of female teachers employed; a state of 


on half diet, or recommend them to go naked this \things almost unknown previously, in many parts 


hot weather. If this destruction has been carried 
to the point threatening actual starvation, we al- 
low plain food and clothing to have precedence | 
over the education of the rising generation. 





of the Commonwealth. 
5. Zhe general and habitual use of the Scriptures 
in the Schools: This was not by dictate of law,— 


|but by the action of the local boards of Directors, 


If our common schools are suspended, of course | instructed and sustained bya public sentiment more 


all the interests of education are to be suspended | 
But the school law of 1854 does | 
| self : 


for one year. 
not give a suspending power to the school boards. 
In fact it allows any six taxable citizens to ask the 
conrt to dismiss the school directors who do not 
keep the schools open at least four months in any 
one year. The directors have the entire discretion 
in all over four months, but up to that point the 
school law declares common schools to be a neces- 
sity, next to plain food and clothing. 

We do not believe that such a calamity has be- 
fallen us as to require so desparatearemedy. Our 
own board, which is a rural one, has made its as- 
sessments to allow of at least nine months, perhaps 
ten, of open schools, and we do not believe any 
district in Western Pennsylvania should for a mo- 
ment think of less than four months. We object 
to the idea in toto that the minds and hearts of our 
children are to be neglected while their bodies are 
cared for, We think it would be far better to put 
them on half allowance, as to their physical wants, 
so as to permit their moral and intellectual natures 
to receive their appropriate food. Education to 
the rising generation is one of the prime necessaries of 
life in arepublican government. [Jeff.Star.] S. M. E. 


Reports, Addvesses, &e, 


Of Messrs. Burrowes, Hickok and McVeigh, before 
the Pa. State Teachers’ Association at West Chester. 














Mr. Burrowes said that in compliance with the 





potent and reliable than statutory enactment. 

3. The influence of the Common School System t- 
He repeated and asserted it, that the Com- 
mon System was itself moral instructicn. He had 
not known this ground to have been before assum- 
ed, but apprehended that the more it was consid- 
ered the more tenable it would be found. That asys- 
tem which brings all classes and conditions togeth- 
er; which treats all, high and low with the same 
open and rigid justice ; which rewards merit in rags 
as readily as it punishes delinquency in broad cloth; 
which sustains its teachers in the discharge of duty, 
no matter who may be disobliged ; which pays 
its debts with punctuality ; which is open to the 
scrutiny of all,and which fears no investigation ;— 
such a system, in its operations and influences upon 
the rising generation, cannot but have a moral ef- 
fect, far superior to memorized precepts and labored 
explanations, though these are also of great value. 

But the main question was: What kind of mor- 
ality was intended to be imparted? A State that 
had determined that all its citizens should be edu- 
cated, must not only have had a strong moral 
sense, but a pure one. Of course the system of 
Christian Morals was the one intended. An emi- 
nent judge of the Supreme Court had announced, 
that “ Christianity was part of the law of the land 
in Pennsylvania.” Upon the second table of the 
Mosaic law was based all our legislation relating 
to moral obligations; and all our social relations 
had christianity for their foundation, Hence, also, 
it was now found that there was, out-growing from 
the Common School System, a christian moral sen- 
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timent and a process of moral instruction, fully in| and linguistic ; 
keeping with this character of the people. al jewels. But we must not neglect the primar 

his feature was strongly developing itself in| branches. While we aim high—even atthe Sun,— 
those institutions springing up under the present) our footsteps are still on the earth. Just to the 
Normal School law of the State, which was regu-| the extent that the elementary branches are neg. 


from all they can draw education- 


larly but slowly going into operation, notwithstand- | lected, is the progress of the system retarded. 


ing the prediction heard that day,—a prediction as| 
much out of place in the report in which it had | 
been hazarded, as it was in discord with the signs) 
of the time and unlikely to be verified. In one of | 
those Institutions, which would be heard rapping 
at the door of the School Department within six | 
months, for full recognition under that law, as a 
State Normal School, the religious observances 
and moral instructions, were of as high character 
and as thorough and pure, as in the best college in| 
the land. Not only were there Bible classes and 
regular public worship on the Sabbath, but each 
meal was preceded by a recognition of the good- 
ness of the Deity; and each day’s exercises in the 
lecture room was commenced with the reading of | 
a portion of Scripture, the singing of a Hymn, and) 
the regular opportunity for each studert, to desire | 
the blessing of God upon the labors of the day. 

To teachers trained in such institutions, the moral 
culture of the children of the State, might with} 
safety be entrusted. Such culture would form the) 
-fit foundation for that religious instruction which) 
was indispensable to all, but which it was the) 
exclusive privilege of the parent or the spiritual 
teacher to impart. As to sectarian or congrega-| 
tional schools for the intellectual education of youth | 
he doubted their efficiency to effect the proposed 
object, viz: the rearing up of their pupils in the 
faith of theirfathers. It would probably be found, | 
could the exact statistics be obtained, that those | 
sects increased fastest which rely upon appeals to 
the hearts and reason of adults, rather than the 
daily impressing of creeds and forms on the habits | 
of the young. It was, at any rate, true, that the 
pupils of a properly regulated common school,— 
would not suffer by comparing their conduct with 
that of any other school. 

Such were the moral means and such the moral 
ity of the common system; and to teachers thus 
trained and to pupils thus taught, the future of 
the State,—might with confidence be entrusted. 

Dr. Harvey announced that the Institution allu-| 
ded to by the last speaker was the Lancaster Coun- 
ty Normal School at Millersville. 


Mr. Burrowes replied, that of course it was. 





Mr. Hickok said something had been well said 
on the necssity of liberalizing the instructions of 
the Common Schools, and of not adhering too 
closely to the practical. Not by way of contradic-| 
tion, but of explanation, he would say that it is tlie 
glory of Pennsylvania that her people are a prac- 
tical people ; and her system of instruction conse-| 
p mesa practical. Hence also, it is the most ef- 

cient on the continent. In fact, to reach but the. 
threshold of its practical and efficient character, 
had cost 25 years of labor and many millions of 
treasure. To create the public sentiment that all, 
should be educated and that more than the mere 
rudiments of reading, writing and arithmetic be, 
taught, took years. Only lately have the six com-} 
mon branches now required by law, been inserted. | 
We must not lose sight of this fact ; though we are, 
going on to the day when the great superstructure | 


Amongst the most interesting events of the meet- 
ing, was the testimony of those who had witnessed 
the workings of the educational system of the State 
for the past 50 years. Their statements show that 
we have made great progress. As we stand in this 
good year of 1859, proudly may we assert that there 
never has been a backward step in that progress, 
Though our movement has been slow, it has been 
sure and strong. This is the best hope for the fu- 
ture. Of course the progress of such a vast sys- 
tem must be occasionally marked by differences and 
opposition. The wonder is that so much has been 
done, amid such diversities of feeling, interest and 
language. ‘To have retained an uniform system 
at all speaks volumes in our favor. 

As to the County Superintendency,—an office as 
necessary to the teacher, as the teacher is to the 
pupil,—the opposition was less last year than the 
year before, in the Legislature. Every year some 
one or other of the counties seems to be in a state 


of agitation and excitement on the subject. But 
this is, in itself, an evidence of movement. A bill 


had been introduced and discussed for the abolition 
of the office. This led to the belief that the system 
and the officer were in greater danger, than in re- 
ality existed. Still, the system can only be sustained 
by the zeal, fidelity and ability of Teachers, Direc- 
tors and County Superintendents. 

It seemed almost marvellous that the education- 
al condition of the State should have been so low, 
fifty years ago, as represented by Judge Read and 
Mr. Gause. He would now present the views of a 
well known citizen some twenty-five years ago, Gen. 
Ogle, formerly of Somerset. He read from a char- 
acteristic address of that able but eccentric man 
to his constitutents, after a bitter but successful 
contest for a seat in Congress, 

*“ And there is the common school system that | 
have been laboring for until it is at last fairly on 
foot. Seefthat you keep it alive, and make it an- 
swer the glorious purpose of its establishment.— 
Don’t clip it down to nothing by your beggarly 
economy. I wish to the Lord that you understood 


| thinking as well as you do eating, and could feel an 


empty head as painfully as an empty stomach.— 
Can’t you understand that keeping money in your 
pocket is not saving it? A dollar in a buckskin 
purse won’t breed a sixpence in a hundred years: 
but employed wisely in the service of soul or body, 
it will bless the one and glorify the other. If you 
can’t see the policy of education, make a religion 
of it. The world of ideas is the world of spirits. 
Introduce your children there, for every good 
thought is a guardian angel to the dear little lambs. 
And don’t stop just where reading, writing and 
arithmetic can be worked into dollars and dimes. 
Carry them through and over this sordid world in- 
to God’s world—up to the circle of the heavens, 
where He sits governing the universe by his laws. 
Every discovery in the truths of nature is so far 
into the counsel and confidence of the Supreme 
Ruler. Only the man that has the mind of God is 
God-like. Now, for Heaven’s sweet sake, educate 
your children. You may talk stupidities about the 


may be raised upon this practical foundation.—| salaries of public officers, as you did against me for 
Teachers, in preparation for it, should enlarge their| voting a gentlemanly per diem to the members of 
knowledge in every direction—scientific, literary’ Congress; but don’t cheapen your schoolmasters, 
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till nobody but bankrupt cobblers, habitual drunk- | mind before it reaches the press or the pulpit—they 
ards, cripples, consumptives, and such other ugly take it when it is young, and mould it for good or 
incapables, can be got to serve you, for very shab-|evil. He had been pleased to hear from one of the 
biness of the salary. Buy cheap store-goods, if |essayists a defence of the study of prosody. It is 
you like, for when they wear out you will know it, | well that the scholar should be taught to know a line 
and can replace them; buy cheap provisions, and | of Spenser from that of Pope, andthat when he came 
eat the less of them; buy any thing cheap but to read the sweet lines of Tennyson, he should read 
cheap talents. Don’t venture upon that specula-_| it for its fine but often latent meaning. 
tion, for you are no judges of the article; and the! He would not, of course, have poetry to supercede 
only way for you to insure the excellence of the |the multiplication table ; but if, while pouring over 
quality, is by the liberality of the premium which | these dry figures, the teacher were to teach the 
ou will offer for it; that will bring the genuine | scholar the moral lesson contained in a single wild- 
into the market, and the bogus will be clearly ex- | wood flower, he would place within the breast of that 
posed by the difference of the ring, weight and | scholar a motor power never to be forgotten. Penn- 
shine.” | Sylvania recognized the noble heroism of the school- 
The general’s remark against niggardly economy ™asters and schoolmistresses of the land. The man 
in school affairs, is as applicable now as it was | that devoted his life to the practice of education,— 
then. Ittook a long time to get Grammar and Was a hero such as Wellington never was. And 
Geography into the schools ; but they are now in- | woman—noble ‘woman—showed herself to be the 
troduced and other developments will follow. | worthy sister of her who, amid the hospitals of Scu- 
He had full faith that the time would come when | tari, kept unspotted the whiteness of her soul, and 
the twelve Institutions contemplated by the present immortalized the glorious name of I lorence N ight- 
magnificent Normal School law should be in oper- ingale. 
ation. Chester County could have one of them.| ‘They were all co-laborers in a good cause. It 
In the remote backward counties the State should | Was even advantageous to the selfish economy of 
and would come to the aid of the ‘leachers in the! private interest to foster the public education. In 
attempt at self-improvement. Though Chester | proportion as its blessings were extended, the bless- 
is the only county with a law to encourage the |!2gs of republican government would be preserved.— 
Teachers’ Institutes, which she does out of her own | If the time would ever come, and he hoped that it 
treasury, yet the time must come, when there will | "&ver would, when an effort would be made to over- 
be a general law on the subject. Money can be | turn our liberties and erect in its place a despotism, 
obtained for public works—for an agricultural | that effort would originate in that country not blessed 
school—for every thing, save what we most need, | With a common school system. 
But corrected public sentiment will ultimately also| [We expected an abstract of this able address from 
aid the teacher in his labors to elevate the State ; | its author, but have been disappointed, and are com- 
and it was the work of the Teacher to create this | pelled to present the foregoing meagre report from a 


correct public sentiment. | West Chester newspaper. | 





Tavne MeV eae Neo WT nc 1 . ee 
Wayne McV eagh, Esq., of West Chester, made the | THE STUDENT, AND HIS TRUE POSITION. 

concluding address. He did not belong to the pro-| . ee ; 
fession of those before him. He had come there, and | 4” ssay read before the Leidy Teachers Institute, 
he had no doubt that a majority of those before him — Clinton c0., July 23, 1899, by Pror, W. A. Crossy. 
had come there also, not for the mere technical in-| The subject upon which I purpose to claim your 
terest of their profession, but for the deep interest |attention for a short time, is, “The Student, and his 
they felt in the great cause of popular education.— | true position.” 

He was not prepared to argue as to Gradgrind| In the first place, let us consult the meaning of the 
being the apostle of a new Evangel, or to argue as to, word, which we find to be, one who studies. Not he 
the importance of facts alone. Yet it became us to alone who nightly pores over his Greek and Latin ; 
consider that there were greater things in God's uni- | not he alone who has given himself up to the investi- 
verse than those of mere mechanism. We had heard | gation of mathematical truths; not he alone, who 
to-night that public sentiment was yet opposed to ad- | numbers the planets, and is familiar with the laws by 
mitting females as teachers. We did not learn| which they are governed; but. he also, who delights 
our present progressive spirit from the multiplication |to revel in the sunlight of all science ; whose school- 
table. The study of mathematics, though primary ‘room is the world. and whose teachers are Nature and 
in order, was secondary in importance. They had|Nature’s God. To the contemplative mind of the 
called this study the foundation stone of education. | student, everything affords a valuable lesson. Noth- 
He thought to change the simile; that instead of it ing seems to have been created in vain. But, “ ser- 
being the foundation of the building, it was the scaf-|mons are found in stones ; books in running brooks, 
folding to assist in its erection. Some men live fast-|and good in everything.” In examining works of art, 
er than others. As an instance, he would say that/it is impossible for one to determine what degree of 
he had no doubt that Percy Byssche Shelley—Shelley | merit shall be bestowed upon the author, unless one is 
the pure-minded and noble-hearted, who died at an| acquainted with the particular use for which they 
age the world called young—had at the age of twenty 'were designed ; or has perceptive faculties sufficiently 
eight, lived longer than Methusalah, who died at|large to discern or appreciate the skill displayed in 
nine hundred. their construction. It is impossible for any one to 


The study of mathematics confined the wandering 
tendencies of the mind—that was its use and its main 
use. When carried to excess it unfitted the mind 
for the due exercise of the reasoning and moral fac- 
ulties, It only concerned those things that died, when 
we died. Its advantages we cannot take with us. 

The school masters and school mistresses exercise a 
great power in this land. They take the human 


appreciate the Creator or His works—to look to Him, 
unless he first acknowledge the exaltedness of His 
position, and the infinite wisdom, skill and goodness 
displayed toward man, in the creation of all things. 
And to be the more conscious of this, he must pos- 
sess a mind disciplined by study. 

The student thus led to behold the beauties of na- 
ture and of art, pursues his path through life with 
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increased delight. ‘The comprehension of every new 
truth unfolds additional beauties. The investigation 
of each law of nature opens wider the gates of her 
inexhaustable store-house of knowledge. The con- 
templation of the starry heavens, to his philosophic 
mind, is rich with unfading beauties, in which he 
reads the wisdom, greatness and the power of Him 
who created and governs this mighty universe. From 
the smallest living fibre, to the sturdy oak ; from the 
smallest perceptible insect to man, the noblest work 
of God; from the merest particle of dust to this stu- 
pendous universe, he discovers one unbroken chain 
of beauty and design. One boundless whole, in which 
the wisdom and goodness of its author beams forth 
from every object, pointing his mind atoft, and for- 
bidding him to fix, too tenaciously, his hopes on sub- 
lunary things, which vanish at the touch, like glitter- 
ing dew-drops before the sun. 

The true standing of the student is lightly appre- 
ciated by the world at large; by the gay throng who 
pass their days in revelry and mirth. He is looked 
upon as a hermit excluded from the world. Secluded 
from all that gives pleasure, he is looked upon as 
one deprived of all those advantages which tend to 
make life agreeable. Thisisnotso. The life of the 
true student is one of pleasure. It is made up of 
those pleasures that expand and ennoble the soul.— 
Like the bird of prey, that leaves the world below 
and soars aloft, far above the highest clouds, and then 
sports in unceasing sunshine. So the mind of the 
true student is elevated far above those glittering 
shows, which for a moment gladden the eye, but 
sadden the heart; whose touch is pollution, and whose 
friendship blunts the soul. His mind rises high above 


the clouds and perplexities of this transitory life, to 


realms unlimited, and there revels in the unceasing 
sunlight of science. Little does the world seem to 
consider, that those productions of art and science, 
with which the world is at present flooded, flow from 
the energetic brain of the student. Little do they 
seem to think, that those gems of thought that are 
daily echoed from the pulpit, and are constantly point- 
ing out the way to heaven, are the fruit of a mind 
disciplined by study. Yet it is so. 

The present generation owes its position, its pros- 
perity, to those exalted minds that have passed from 
earth. And the prosperity of future generations de- 

ends mainly upon the students of the present.— 
Vere the student to sit idly down—to fold his hands 
and avow that, henceforth, the powers of his mind re- 
main dormant, what would be the consequence? All 
our institutions, both civil and religious, which we 
contemplate with so much satisfaction, and upon 
which the welfare of mankind,—the welfare of our coun- 
try depend, these institutions would soon be buried in 
oblivion. And the tree of knowledge, whose lofty 
top ascends to heaven ; whose wide-spreading branch- 
es encircle the earth, and the fruit of which has ap- 
peased the hunger of starving millions, would be 
substituted by the barren fig-tree, and extreme wretch- 
edness would take the place of peace and happiness. 

All agree, that is, if that have ever permitted their 
minds to linger for a moment upon the subject, that 
knowledge is of inestimable value ; that that position 


the true student ranks among the highest of the land. | 


Then, why are not all students? Simply because it 
costs an effort. Energy and self-reliance are required. 
Could the summit be gained at one step, but few 
would remain at the foot. Yet, information obtained 
in this way, would avail the possessor but little. The 
frail plant that springs into existence between the 
setting and rising of the sun, is of short duration.— 
The delicate parts of which it is composed are unable 


to endure the scorching rays of the noon-day sun, and 
they soon wither and die. But the mighty oak upon 
which we gaze with so much wonder and admiration, 
is the work of time. Ages have elapsed, since the 
seed from which sprang that massive trunk, was com- 
mitted to the earth: Many are the storms and winds 
with which it has battled. Yet it has proudly main- 
tained its position, and is properly styled the monarch 
of the sylvan race. 

Thus it is with the mind of the student. 
become matured in an instant. It requires time and 
determination. In the first place, a desire to improve 
must be ingrafted in the heart. Then onward and 
upward, must be the motto; keeping the desire ever 
fresh in the mind—resolved to advance, cost what it 
may. Weare prone to look to men who grace the 
most lofty ranks of eminence, and sigh that we are 
not thus gifted; sigh, that the God of Nature has 
not endowed us with corresponding talents. This, 
instead of being an obstacle, should stimulate us to 
greater exertion. We should look up to such men 
as worthy of imitation; press onward with renewed 
diligence, and we shallsucceed. As the young shoot 
which has been implanted in the mind becomes visi- 
ble, it must be carefully nourished. Study, unceasing, 
self-denying study, must invigorate it. Perseverance 
and industry must keep it in its proper shape.— 
Thought must prune it, and, if necessary, it must be 
watered with the tears of adversity. If our efforts 
to improve the mind, in order to become distinguished 
in any sphere, are limited to an earnest wish, a long- 
ing desire, our hopes are destined to be blasted. But 
by a vigorous exertion of all the powers of both mind 
and body, our object may be gained, We must dig 
deep to find the gem. Thick is the covering that 
hides it from our view. Many are the obstacles that 
will be presented to hinder our advancement. Yet, 
when the soul is once determined, obstacles, instead 
‘of impeding our progress, serve as a stimulus. On- 
'ward isthe word. May this be ours, and be inscribed 
‘on the tablets of our hearts. Nowisthe time. We 
‘are in the morning of life. The hour of youth— 
that period in life of the most rapid importance in 
the development of mind and morals, should not be 
numbered with the things that once were. 

We must act for ourselves. One may pass through 
every institution of learning in the world; he may 
be drilled in every branch of study in existence, and 
yet, if he does not exercise the powers of his own 
jmind, he can make but little advancement. Our 
jminds were given us for use, and our success and 
happiness in this life depend upon the use we make of 
|\them. Gold if kept hoarded up, is of but little value. 
|It is valuable only in proportion to its usefulness.— 

An uncultivated mind is like a neglected field. It 
| possesses all those properties that are necessary to 
bring forth fruit in abundance. But from want of 
‘care and industry, tares are permitted to spring up, 
‘and instead of affording its possessor that profit 
which a thorough cultivation of the mind would call 
\forth, it becomes a dead letter. We should make it 
'a point to draw from every scene that floats before 
‘our gaze,—the forked lightning, the rolling thunder, 
should leave their sublime impressions upon the mind. 
Like the busy bee, we should gather from every 
flower. But, we should not study merely to improve 
the intellect alone, for the purpose of becoming a 
profound scholar. Usefulness should be our aim.— 
Though the ey runs along rugged defiles and pre- 
— heights, the toil will be well repaid when the 
gilded gate will swing back, and disclose all the gor- 
geousness of that temple which now exists only in 
the image of a floating dream. 


It cannot 











